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CHAPTER I 


They rode silently. 

The three of them came up the hill with the first 
daylight, and the only sounds were the noises their 
horses made and faint creaking of leather, click of a 
shoe against outcroppings of flint on the incline. 

Their shadows were long before them in the stillness 
of early morning and they kept their faces straight, not 
seeing the sudden flight of plover, the flicker of shadow 
a coyote made. When they had almost reached the 
crest the leader lifted his hand and the other two reined 
in, slowing behind him. 

On the summit they halted. The man in front leaned 
forward in his saddle looking down into the valley. 
There was a gray haze over everything, and the land 
stretched flat, barren in places, thick-tufted with sweet 
grass in others, cut by a narrow creek and locked be¬ 
tween the far ranges and the foothills where the three 
horsemen sat staring down at the isolated ranch house. 

From the stone chimney pale smoke spiraled toward 
the sky through the gray mist. 

“Well, they’re up,” Garth said. He spoke through 
taut lips and did not care whether the other two heard 
him or not. 

For a long time he stared down at the ranch house, 
the neat outbuildings, the corral, the small herd of cat- 
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tie grazinn; in the sweet grass. His expression did not 
alter and his hard blue eyes seemed to be seeing through 
the walls of the house itself. 

There was a look of dignity in the way he held him¬ 
self straight in his hand-tooled saddle, strength in his 
tanned hands clinched on the reins. 

Garth was a strange man, handsome, his face lined 
and bronzed. At first glance he appeared youthful but 
closer inspection revealed the gray in his moustache 
and sideburns. Lean, he sat well in his saddle, but there 
was something about him that puzzled you when you 
first met him, and nagged at you persistently even 
when you fell under his charm—and John Garth could 
charm the spots off a deck of cards if he cared to spend 
the time and effort. 

There was about him the appearance of a man of 
means, background—a man who has grown up taking 
the best of everything as his natural right. There was 
the aura of nobility about him that encircled the men 
who dominated more ranch lands than you could cross 
in a day on horseback. This look was highlighted by 
the contrast with the men siding him. 

Mingo was the smaller of the two. A dark, wiry man 
in his thirties, he had spent time along the Rio, seen El 
Paso from the inside of its jail. He was a man who had 
drifted aimlessly until after the war he had discovered 
in Garth the kind of boss he could understand. He sat 
expectantly in his saddle and licked at his bearded 
mouth as he watched Garth. 

Lundy was some years younger, an imposing figure, 
almost a giant in his saddle, tall and broad with sloping 
shoulders rising to a bull neck. He was a man whose 
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body had outgrown his mind. His eyes were creased in 
a meaningless stare and his lips were always slightly 
parted. At the moment his face was troubled. He did 
not like what they had told him he must do, but his 
mind could not figure a way out. 

“All right,” Garth said. “Let’s go.” 

Lundy’s parted lips trembled. He muttered, “Boss 

Garth jerked around in his saddle, leather creaking. 
He moved so suddenly and his eyes were so fierce that 
Lundy forgot everything except that he lived in terror 
of the boss. 

Garth stared at Lundy a moment, then he nodded 
curtly. Lundy did not speak again. 

Garth dug his heels into his golden purebred and 
they moved down the hill toward the ranch house. 

They moved purposely, and they did not speak again. 

Garth was slightly ahead when they reached the 
hitching rack near the front stoop. The house was 
scrubbed and well-kept with the kind of cleanliness you 
might see in the Dutch lowlands or in the Austrian 
farm countries. Much sheep manure and water had 
made possible a bright window box at the recessed case¬ 
ments. 

The men dismounted. Garth threw his reins over the 
leather-slicked hitching rail and jerked his head at 
Lundy. Muscles twitched in the giant’s face. He nodded 
and tossed his own reins over the railing. 

Garth and Lundy walked slowly across the bare 
crusted yard toward the ranch house door. Lundy shuf¬ 
fled along at Garth’s heels, shrugging his denim shirt 
up against his shabby neck. 
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John Garth knocked twice on the heavy paneling. 

After a moment the door was opened a crack, caution 
and mistrust in the very way it was moved. 

Garth thrust the heel of his hand against the door, 
shoving it wide enough so that he and Lundy could 
enter. 

The door closed behind them. 

Mingo stared at the closed door with a smile rutting 
his face. He wiped at the sweat under his nose and led 
the three horses to the watering trough. 

He jerked the reins, watching that door. The horses 
seemed to have sensed some impending danger, they 
strained against Mingo and pawed at the ground, snuf¬ 
fing at the water some moments before they quieted 
enough to drink. 

From the house there was the sudden burst of gun¬ 
fire. 

Mindo stiffened, the grin pulling wider in his face 
and the sweat breaking out. 

There was a prolonged silence and then the sharp 
crack of guns again. Mingo did not count the shots. 
His hand tightened on the reins with each gun-burst 
and the sweat oozed faster. 

The silence was taut after the gunfire. 

The front door opened and Mingo straightened, pull¬ 
ing the horses away from the trough. 

Garth walked out. Mingo saw that Garth’s gun was 
in its holster. Then he saw that Garth’s right hand was 
clinched over a wound in his left arm. Blood seeped 
between his tensed fingers, discolored his white shirt. 

Mingo ran to him. 

“You hurt, boss?” 
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“Never mind. Let’s go.” 

Mingo nodded. He did not glance toward the front 
door again. Garth had left it standing open but no one 
followed him out. 

Mingo helped Garth into his saddle. Garth sat 
straight, his face gray and eyes set on something far 
ahead of him. 

Mingo tied the reins of Lundy’s horse on his saddle 
behind him. He did not ask any more questions. 

Garth and Mingo rode out of the ranchyard, return¬ 
ing the way they had come. They did not look back. 

The wind rose slightly and the ranch-house door 
moved slowly, whispering on its hinges. 

The dry cry of the moving door was the only sound 
in the silent house. 

At the far end of the room near the field-stone 
hearth was the body of Louis Horvat. A gray-haired 
man past middle-age, of medium build, he lay on his 
side, knees curled up, embryo-like, an Austrian made 
hand-gun in his fist. His head had struck the stones 
near the firetongs and the fire flickered across his 
cheeks. __ 

Mrs. Horvat in a peasant dress she’d carted all the 
way across an ocean was sprawled in the doorway lead¬ 
ing to the hall. She was a rotund woman and in her 
face was a look of pleasure, as if she had been killed 
before she finished making her visitors welcome. Be¬ 
hind her was a bundle of wash-clothes where she’d 
dropped them when she heard the arrival of their com¬ 
pany. 
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Halfway between Mrs. Horvat an^d the front door 
was the body of Valerie. 

Lying there, her dark blonde hair soft against the 
floor, her skin almost as smooth as a mortician’s ce¬ 
ramic glaze, she would have looked like she wds sleep¬ 
ing except for the crimson blood-stains across her 
breasts. She was strikingly lovely, so you were startled 
to see her in this modest house at all. 

The negligee covering her nightgown was ripped 
away from her shoulder. 

Near Valerie, Lundy’s corpse was a hulk against a 
wall as though the impact of bullets had knocked him 
there. His huge paw was still covering the butt of his 
gun. He had not cleared leather. 

The wind moved the door again, and it cried on its 
hinges. 

It was mid-afternoon when the sheriff and two depu¬ 
ties rode into the ranchyard at Garth Ranch. They 
rode under the big iron branding symbol that hung 
over the gate and slowed slightly. When they dis¬ 
mounted, they scraped their boots on the wide steps 
and entered the house with their hats in their hands. 

The ranchhouse was two-storied frame, built of pines 
hauled down out of the high ranges north of the graz¬ 
ing lands. Boulders had been carted in to make the 
foundation and to raise the chimney. The house was a 
rambling structure; old, it had been added to many 
times as the need arose. The sun had petrified it and 
peeled away the paint, shades hung awry at the upper 
windows. It was no longer rich, it looked run-down 
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and un-kempt; its gentility belonged to another and 
better age. 

The two deputies followed the sheri^f out of the 
sunlight onto the shaded verandah. They stood ill at 
ease; one twisted his hat brim in his fists. They did 
not look at each other. The house was silent, from the 
lower corral came the bawling of a yearling. 

The sheriff polished at his tin star with his shirt cuff 
a moment as if to reassure himself of his own identity. 
He was a lean man, too old for his job, too old to learn 
any other. He was thinking he would run again this 
term, and if elected he would serve as he had in the 
past. He had learned to look both ways on purpose and 
never to talk first. The man who talked too much, the 
sheriff figured, lived to regret it-—if he lived at all. I’ve 
lived a long time, he thought; times like this I think 
maybe I’ve lived too long. He rapped on the door fac¬ 
ing with his fists. 

Inside, Mingo turned from the window where he was 
watching the sheriff and his two deputies through the 
faded and age-crisped curtain. 

“They’re here,” Mingo said. 

Garth was writing at the old fashioned roll-top desk 
that had been his father’s. The desk was costly, as was 
the rest of the furniture, but like the outside of the 
house, the interiors had been ne.glected. The bow-legged 
tables, the painstakingly covered chairs, even the 
framed photographs were dust-covered and scarred. 

Garth turned, moving his left arm in its sling. The 
pain raced through him and he winced. 

“I expected them sooner.” He waited until the sheriff 
had knocked again. This time the sound was more 
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deferential, almost timid. His mouth twisted slightly. 
“Let them in, Mingo.” 

Mingo removed the brown Mexican cigar from be¬ 
tween his lips, ground it out in a bowl on an end table. 
He moved slowly, taking his insolence from the boss’s 
attitude. He opened the door. The sheriff entered, 
speaking to him. Mingo nodded, waited a moment but 
when the deputies remained on the verandah, he closed 
the door again. 

Mingo jerked his head toward the living room and 
preceded the sheriff into it. The sheriff entered the big 
room, aware of its coolness, its high beamed ceiling, 
wide windows with the sun beyond, scorching the earth 
but never reaching inside Old Garth’s front room. The 
sheriff rolled his Stetson in his veined hands, glanced 
from Mingo’s calm face to Garth, who was still writing 
at the desk. 

“Afternoon, Mr. Garth.” 

Garth looked up from his writing, twisting the pen 
in his fingers. His blue eyes were hard and unwaver¬ 
ing. It was hard enough, the sheriff thought, to forget 
this was Old Garth’s place, and in many ways young 
John was more fearsome. His eyes were colder, his 
shoulders even broader, and there was that something 
else that made the hackles stand across the nape of your 
neck: that unexplained something that nagged at you. 
One thing sure, John Garth knew he was better than 
you, and before you were in his presence five minutes, 
you found yourself meekly concurring in his opinion. 

“Afternoon, Barrett.” 

Garth sat there looking at him. The gazes struck 
against each other, and the sheriff looked away. But he 
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was not quick enough to miss the faint contempt in 
John Garth’s eyes. Sheriff Barrett mauled his hat in 
his hands. Garth waited a moment but when the law¬ 
man did not speak, he returned to his writing. 

Barrett cleared his throat. “I’ve brought a warrant, 
Mr. Garth.” He licked at his parched mouth and 
glanced at Mingo. “For both of you.” 

Mingo glanced at his boss, but his expression did not 
alter. He waited, staring at the sheriff. 

Garth finished writing, signed his name with a flour¬ 
ish. Then he slowly folded the paper and slipped it 
into an envelope. 

He stood up. 

“I’ve prepared a statement for you, Barrett, and 
for the county attorney.” 

“I reckon you and Mingo are going to have to come 
along in to town, Mr. Garth.” 

Garth looked at him a moment. The sheriff cursed 
himself because it was he who felt uncomfortable. 

Garth glanced over his shoulder. “Get our horses, 
Mingo.” 

“Sure, boss.” 

Barrett was compelled to stare at Mingo’s lean back 
as the dark little man strode from the room. To listen 
to Mingo’s calm voice you would think he was on his 
way to a barbecue instead of facing a charge of murder. 

He said, “I don’t like having to do this, Mr. Garth.” 

“Why not? It’s your duty to serve warrants, isn’t it?” 

“I mean—I hope you see it ain’t nothing personal.” 

“No. Why should it be?” 

“I mean—we found Lundy—his body there at the 
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Horvat place. And there’s more, too. The Honk Davis 
boy—why, he saw you and Mingo riding off.” 

Garth did not appear impressed. He looked at the 
envelope in his hands. A look of torment passed across 
his eyes. He straightened his shoulders. 

He handed the envelope to the sheriff. 

“Tve explained everything here. A tragedy—” His 
aristocratic head tilted slightly. “But it was unavoid¬ 
able.” 

Barrett shivered, thinking, what Garth’s really say¬ 
ing is that he would do it all over again—all of it. 

Barrett nodded. His voice was sympathetic. “It 
don’t look like she’ll live?” 

“Valerie?” The word crossed Garth’s lips sharply. 
A look of relief and surprise erased the chilled agony 
about his cold eyes. 

“That’s right.” The sheriff turned slightly as the 
front door opened. One of his deputies stood there, 
waiting. 

“Valerie’s alive?” Garth said. 

The sheriff nodded. “But not for long.” 

The faint light that had settled in Garth’s eyes faded. 
The chill returned and his mouth tightened so the cor¬ 
ners of his moustache pulled down. 

“We best go now, Mr. Garth.” 

Garth nodded. He got his Stetson from the halltree. 
He firmed its brim in his fingers and touched the in¬ 
dented crown before he set it on his head. He followed 
the sheriff out the front door. 

Mingo had brought the purebred and his own mount 
around to the hitching rack where the deputies stood. 

The deputies waited, standing aside deferentially 
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while Garth mounted. For a moment they all stared 
at him, the fine figure he made in the saddle as though 
hewn from stone against the dusty cottonwoods and 
the cloudless sky. 

“All right, let’s go,” the sheriff said. 

The deputies swung into their saddles. They trailed 
at a respectful distance as Garth rode off, riding swiftly 
as he always did, flanked by Mingo and the sheriff. 

The mid-afternoon wind had risen just enough to 
swing the doctor’s shingle. It whined against its metal 
hooks on the front porch of the old two-story house. 
Only local citizens could have read its faded letters 
anyhow. E. Jackson, M.D. 

Like every other house in Lime Rock, the doctor’s 
house needed paint. Transplanted cactuses and hardy 
seed flowers lined the walk from the shuddery picket 
fence to the front steps. 

The gaunt, middle-aged woman opened the front gate 
and the whole fence trembled. She let it close behind 
her and went along the walk to the front porch, frown¬ 
ing at the neglected yard plants. 

As she went up the steps, she pulled the knitted shawl 
from about her larded shoulders and shrugged her 
white nurse’s uniform closer against the bun of greying 
hair at the nape of her neck. She chewed on the clove 
stick hoping Dr. Jackson wouldn’t notice she’d had a 
couple drinks with Alvah before she left the house. 

She entered the house without knocking, walking 
tiredly, a woman long familiar with this house and this 
job. She’d had this job since the second week she mar- 
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ried Alvah Linsey, and barring some miracle, she would 
have it until one or both of them died. 

She went along the darkened corridor past the closed 
doors of the doctor’s living quarters and entered his 
clinic at the rear of the house. This large room con¬ 
verted from three small rooms and a porch served as 
Lime Rock’s only hospital. 

Four beds lined the walls but three of them were 
unoccupied. There was a woman in the single bed near 
the west windows. Dr. Jackson was standing beside 
the bed, taking her pulse, silently counting with his 
fat turnip of a watch. 

Jackson was a slender, studious man in his early for¬ 
ties, faintly handsome behind rimless glasses. His 
mouth quirked into a continual smile and he had a re¬ 
assuring bedside manner. But he also knew how to 
handle the toughest cowpoke who tried to fight him 
away from a bleeding knife wound. The doctor had 
been twenty years in Lime Rock. He vaguely remem¬ 
bered a first practice in New Orleans and a lovely girl 
who had married someone else. They said you got over 
it, you forgot. Jackson supposed this was true, but he 
had never married. His memory at least, was an ac¬ 
cursed thing. 

Mrs. Linsey paused beside the bed and looked at 
Valerie. She felt the distinct shock that the girl was so 
lovely, and then the pain-tinged resentment all women 
feel for a truly beautiful one. This one did not look 
like she was going to live very long, Mrs. Linsey 
thought, so what had all her beauty bought her? 

The doctor gently replaced the girl’s arm under the 
sheet, distinctly stirred by the beauty of her face as 
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well as the lush fullness of her breasts against the 
covers. 

He turned away, taking the wrapped package Mrs. 
Linsey had brought into the room with her. 

He spoke in a whisper. “Thanks, Linsey.” 

He unwrapped the package, walking away from the 
bed. His nurse followed. She said, “How is she. Doc¬ 
tor?” 

“Not very well. One thing keeps her alive. The will 
to live.” 

Linsey’s mouth twisted. “I wonder where she gets 
that.” 

The doctor glanced at her. “We all have it, Linsey. 
Some stronger than others. I can tell you, hers is very 
strong. Almost as though she needs to live.” 

“Needs to live? How can you say that?” 

“Because I don’t know all the anwers.” 

Mrs. Linsey was tight-lipped. “She’s a sinner—and 
she got what she deserved.” She glanced over her shoul¬ 
der at the large, softly-rounded breasts heaving under 
the bleached sheeting. 

The doctor’s soft voice was mordant. “Mrs. Linsey, 
how long must you work with me before just a little 
tolerance rubs off on you?” 

“I know right from wrong. It don’t matter where I 
work.” 

“Do you?” His brow tilted. “And do you know good 
rye from poor bourbon, Mrs. Linsey?” 

She caught her breath. “All right. So my Alvah and 
I had a small drink before I came to work. At least it’s 
with my own man—in my own house.” 

“That’s all right for you, Mrs. Linsey.” He poured 
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the bandages and other medical items from the package 
on to the scoured table. “But it’s not for you and me 
to sit in judgment. We’ve got other things to do.” 

He smiled wryly as the nurse began putting all the 
medical items away with anger in every movement. 

He turned, glanced across his shoulder at the lovely 
girl in that bed. The sun fell across her face. He caught 
his breath, remembering another face, another time. . . . 

The buggy and pedestrian traffic was light in the 
morning sun next day. At first glance, it was a day like 
any other in Lime Rock. Well before noon the hard- 
caked streets were sun-blasted and a man ventured into 
the heat only to cross from the shade of one side to 
shade on the other. 

The difference today was the tension in the towns¬ 
people. Their mouths were taut, and when they stopped 
to talk it was always the same thing. The sheriff had 
arrested John Garth. 

The man who had become a center of interest was 
Alvah Linsey. 

Alvah was in the enviable position of being almost 
on the inside of the biggest scandal in Lime Rock’s 
existence, and that included Old Garth’s taking an 
Indian woman when his first wife died. It included 
what happened to the sheep-herders when they de¬ 
layed one day too long moving off the Garth north 
pasture. 

Alvah popped out the door of the harness-shop. He 
did not turn around, though one of the men inside 
called something after him. He had told these men 
everything that his wife had relayed from Jackson’s 
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clinic. They were beginning to talk around him, and 
Alvah enjoyed being the center of attention. 

He paused a moment in the shade of the harness-shop 
overhang. How many other men’s wives were right in 
the room where the beautiful Valerie fought for her 
life? Who else knew the things she cried out from her 
coma? 

Alvah hurried across the dusty street toward the 
saloon. 

Alvah Linsey was a scrawny jack-rabbit of a man 
in denim shirt, levis and a. black vest. His nose was 
large and his chin receded. When some of the other 
town loafers reminded him that he wasn’t the hand¬ 
somest man they’d ever seen, he reminded them with a 
grin that he knew plenty of goodlooking men who 
worked for a living. 

He spat on the boardwalk in passing and thrust 
open the batwings. 

The interior of Lime Rock’s saloon was damply cool 
with the smell of cigar smoke and beer. 

There were more men than usual in town today. The 
bar was lined with farmers and ranchers, owners and 
working stiffs alike. 

Alvah Linsey sprang into a vacant spot and slapped 
a silver dollar on the chilled damp bartop. 

The bartender poured him a drink. One thing every 
man in town had to admit, Alvah thought, Alvah Lin¬ 
sey always has drinking money. 

Ed MacElroy was two or three men removed from 
where Alvah stood taking one long pull at the straight 
whisky. MacElroy was foreman of the Honk Davis 
ranch. He was dust-smeared from the long ride into 
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town and there was the suppressed excitement in his 
face that was in the faces of all the other men in the 
room. 

Big Ed leaned forward on the bar and called, “How’s 
she doin’, Linsey?” 

Linsey downed the rest of his drink in a quick gulp. 
It seared his throat and his eyes watered. He turned, 
leaning against the bar, facing MacElroy. 

The room had fallen silent. This pleased Alvah, gave 
him a bigger lift than the raw whisky had. 

He shook his head, getting the same thoughtful look 
in his face he’d seen Dr. Jackson wear at serious mo¬ 
ments. 

“My wife says she’s gettin’ worse,” he said. 

The bartender said, “The deyil ain’t known as a 
patient creature.” He nodded his head. “He’ll take her 
soon.” 

Somebody protested, “Garth shot her down cold.” 

Linsey emitted a harsh laugh. “The Garths built this 
here town. Far as I’m concerned, John Garth only did 
what any self-respectin’ husband would’a done.” 

There were mutterings of assent and Alvah nodded 
his head firmly for emphasis. 

MacElroy straightened at the bar. His voice was 
quiet. “Self-respectin’ people don’t go around killing.” 

Linsey shrugged. “Maybe they don’t. But that wife 
of his had it cornin’.” 

Most of the men nodded, and murmured their agree¬ 
ment. 

The bartender shook his head and laughed coldly. 
“What beats the devil is what she done. Her—picking 
out a preacher to cheat with.” 
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MacElroy circled his shot glass on the bar between 
his fingers. “Preacher or not. You couldn’t blame the 
preacher. Valerie Garth coulda’ made anyone do what 
she wanted—with that face and that body. Man, you 
ever see her dressed up and out walking on that 
street?” 

Linsey sighed. “Wish she’d got around to me.” He 
thrust his glass across the counter—the bartender re¬ 
filled it. 

“Or me,” the bartender said. 

A laugh moved along the bar and most of the men 
nodded, in their minds seeing the way Valerie had 
looked all dressed up and walking along that street 
out there. 
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CHAPTER II 


Two CHILDREN were on their way to school the next 
morning. It was a hot day and as they walked they 
had been whispering the things about Valerie Garth 
they were not supposed to have overheard at home. 

The textbooks under their arms were forgotten. They 
had almost reached the school yard when they stopped 
walking and moved to the side of the road. 

The school was on the east limits of Lime Rock, on 
donated land, and the sign above the front door hon¬ 
ored the benefactor. Garth School. All grades from 
first to twelve were taught at the public school Old 
Garth had given to Lime Rock, and both his sons had 
attended it. 

The two children on the side of the road could hear 
the cries and laughter from the schoolyard, but it 
washed over them and they stared at the approaching 
buggy. 

The buggy moved slowly along the road toward Lime 
Rock. The children stood with lips parted where the 
carriage would have to pass within a few feet of them. 
It did not move as though it were in any hurry to be in 
town. 

But it did not look as if anything could stop it or 
turn it back, either. 

The two children stared at the man holding the reins. 
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His gaze was fixed on the white road ahead of him and 
he did not see them, or appear aware of the shouting 
from the yard of Garth School. 

He was a handsome, well-built man whose good looks 
were marred faintly by his self-imposed austerity. He 
looked as if he always thought twice even before he 
laughed. This was too bad, too, because he had fine 
white teeth and a wide pleasant mouth. 

He was about thirty-two or -three, but always felt 
that it was a pity he was not older. He felt he could 
accomplish much more if he were safely and acceptably 
elderly. He wore his black, wide-brimmed hat straight 
on his head. He was not a happy man, but he was a 
sincere and dedicated one. 

He sat stiffly in the buggy, his fists clenching the 
reins. He drew even with the children and passed them, 
not seeing them at all. But the children stared, as 
though they had never seen him before. 

Suddenly the school bell began to clatter. It seemed 
to be reaching furiously at the two children at the rim 
of the school yard. The other children stopped playing, 
gathered up books and streamed toward the double 
doors under the big sign. Garth School. 

But out on the road the two children remained im¬ 
mobile, staring after the buggy and the austere man in 
the black suit until he turned a corner inside Lime 
Rock and moved out of their sight. 

Today there were a few more wagons, carriages and 
saddle horses lined along the Main Street hitching rails. 
Housewives with shopping baskets moved into the 
stores and out of them. Men loitered outside the har- 
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ness shop and a few were sitting on the stoop outside 
the sheriff’s office. 

The black buggy turned the corner at the far end of 
Main Street and there was not a soul the length of the 
avenue who did not see it. 

As the buggy moved steadily along Main, people 
came out of the stores and joined those on the walks. 
The batwings of the saloon were pushed open and half 
a dozen men spilled through and stood silently watch¬ 
ing the buggy pass. 

A low murmur rolled along Main Street in the wake 
of the carriage. 

The man inside it looked neither left nor right. 

He rolled past the church and everybody looked at 
everybody else, and when he halted the buggy in front 
of Dr. Jackson’s house, they gasped. 

They moved forward a step or two watching the big 
young man in the black suit alight from the buggy and 
tie his horse to the hitching post. 

The looks on the faces of the watching people set 
themselves into a definite mold now. They stared as he 
went through the rickety gate and along the walk. 

In their faces was open antagonism. 

He was doing something they did not believe he 
would do. 

He crossed the porch and pulled the bell knob. 

Inside, nurse Linsey moved through the dark corri¬ 
dor and opened the door before the bell could ring 
again. The doctor had warned her repeatedly about 
allowing any unnecessary noises to upset their patient. 
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She had learned never to brave the mild doctor’s tem¬ 
per. 

She stared at the visitor and took an involuntary 
step backward. As she told Alvah later over a shot of 
bourbon, she wouldn’t have been more astonished to 
see the devil himself. 

“Reverend Blake,” she whispered. 

“I’d like to see the doctor.” His resonant voice was 
deep. 

“He’s busy.” 

She tightened her hand on the door to close it. 
Reverend Blake’s gaze held hers and she flushed slight¬ 
ly- 

Dr. Jackson stepped out of a doorway near the front 
entrance. He said, “What is it, Linsey?” 

Then he saw Reverend Blake. His eyes traveled 
upward and across the minister’s dark face. He hesi¬ 
tated. 

Blake said, “I’d like to talk to you, doctor.” 

“Come in, Reverend.” 

Mrs. Linsey caught her breath in a sharp sound of 
disapproval. She closed the door after the reverend had 
entered, then she walked past him to the rear of the 
house. Blake did not even notice her attitude toward 
him. 

The doctor had turned toward his office, but waited 
for Blake to move beside him. 

Blake stood inside the door, his black hat in his 
tense fists. 

“I just got back into town, doctor—from Mason 
City.” 

The doctor hesitated again, studying him. 
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“I suppose you want to see her?” 

“If I might. I heard she was here. I heard she was 
still alive.” 

“Yes.” 

Jackson nodded his head toward the rear of the 
house, moved along the corridor. 

Blake followed him, seeing something far ahead of 
them, even at this moment. 

Valerie l»y as still as she had been since the doctor 
brought her in from the Horvat ranch. Her breathing 
was less labored and not as ragged. Still, her breasts 
rose, straining against the sheeting. 

Her face, in the peace of unconsciousness, was almost 
angelic. 

Blake moved past Dr. Jackson and walked slowly 
to the side of her bed. 

He stood there looking down at her. 

He winced, and when he'opened his dark eyes, they 
were full of pity. 

His deep voice was very soft. “Valerie.” 

“She can’t hear you,” Dr. Jackson said from behind 
him. 

Blake remained staring down at her a moment. Then 
he turned, looking at the doctor across his shoulder. 
His hands tightened on his hat brim. 

“Will she live?” 

The doctor spread his hands. “I can’t say. I’ve done 
all I can.” 

“Of course you have.” 

The doctor’s voice was bitter. “It wasn’t much. 
There’s nothing more I can do for her.” 

Blake exhaled heavily. “Poor Valerie. ...” 
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“The townspeople don’t share your opinion of her.” 

Blake’s shoulders straightened. 

“The townspeople are—” He breathed in, conscious¬ 
ly controlling himself. “The townspeople are wrong.” 

Dr. Jackson stared at the tall young minister for 
a moment. His gaze moved to Valerie. He shook his 
head. 

“Let’s go into the hall a moment,” he said. 

For an instant, Blake remained where he was, look¬ 
ing down at the lovely girl in the bed—almost as though 
he would never see her again. Then he nodded and 
followed the doctor out of the clinic. 

In the hall again, the two men were silent. Dr. Jack- 
son removed a small cigar from his vest pocket, snipped 
the end off with a small penknife and lighted it. He 
stood for a moment looking at the sworl of smoke in 
the darkened corridor. 

“It wasn’t wise of you to come back. Reverend.” 

Blake gave a brief laugh. “They called me back.” 

“Why?” 

“For the trial.” 

Jackson’s voice was cold. “You didn’t have to come. 
Besides there may not be a trial.” 

Blake looked startled. “What do you mean?” 

Jackson talked to the glowing end of his small cigar. 

“A lot of people in this town would like to see John 
Garth freed.” 

Blake’s voice was bitter. “I suppose they are quoting 
the unwritten law?” 

“Something like that. They think that girl in there 
got what she deserved.” 

Blake caught his breath. “Do jmu think that?” 
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Dr. Jackson pulled his gaze back from the opened 
clinic doorway. His face was inscrutable. He met the 
minister’s gaze but did not speak. A chill settled on 
Blake’s rugged face. He let his own bitter gaze move 
over the doctor, then he turned on his heel and walked 
along the corridor toward the front door. 

Jackson sighed, shaking his head. 

“Reverend Blake.” 

Blake paused, and then after a moment, turned. 

“Yes?” 

Jackson’s voice was flat. “I don’t make moral judg¬ 
ments, Reverend. Not ever.” 

“All right.” 

“One thing matters to me. I’m doing the best I can 
for that girl.” 

Blake nodded. For a moment their gazes touched 
in the darkened corridor, then the young minister 
turned and walked out. He closed the front door qui¬ 
etly after him. 

Blake blinked in the sudden painful brightness of 
the sunlight. He went along the walk and through the 
gate. For the first time he was aware of people lining 
Main Street. 

He walked back to his buggy, stood beside it a mo¬ 
ment as if debating something, then he glanced toward 
the courthouse. 

He crossed the street where a few people had gath¬ 
ered under the dusty cottonwoods outside the court- 
housp. 

He let his gaze move across the faces of the people 
along the street. These had been his parishoners. 
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He spoke to a woman in a gray pokebonnet. “Sister 
Bailey. How is the rheumatism?” 

“Tol’able.” She made a sharp, unwilling word of it. 
She did not add “Reverend.” And she had cut it sharp¬ 
ly so it was evident she no longer intended to address 
him as such. 

He glanced about, seeing the same sullen hostility 
in all the other faces. 

His jaw tightened, a small muscle worked along it, 
but he forced himself to smile and to greet each person 
he passed. 

By the time he reached the scarred steps the 
courthouse a small knot of people had formed there, 
men and women, their faces set against him. 

He paused at the foot of the steps a moment, faintly 
astonished that these people would oppose him so open¬ 
ly. They seemed waiting for him to display the least 
sign of weakness or indecision. That was too bad for 
them, he thought, because no matter what doubts tor¬ 
mented him inside his mind, he had learned never to 
betray his emotions. 

He let his gaze move across their stern faces, holding 
the eyes of any who met his openly. One or two of 
them flushed, and their gazes fell away under his. One 
woman said, “Hmph,” sharply, but Blake moved up the 
steps and after a moment they quietly parted and he 
entered the building. 

Inside the courthouse on the second floor Dave Car¬ 
lin had been looking out his opened window at the 
scabrous courtyard, the street, the people gathered 
there. 

He had seen it all, from the moment the Reverend 
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Blake left the doctor’s house until he entered the build¬ 
ing below him. 

Carlin was a stocky man of slightly less than medium 
height, with a keg chest and thinning brown hair. He 
had been county attorney for the past eight years. He 
felt he was a rftan who knew all Lime Rock’s secrets, 
its strengths and its weaknesses. 

Nevertheless, he was faintly astonished when there 
was a sharp rapping on his door. He knew it was Rev¬ 
erend Blake, and he thought to himself, “Now what in 
the devil is he coming here for?” 

His mouth pulled into a mildly sardonic smile as he 
strode across his office and opened the door. Blake 
looked at him a moment, and Carlin saw the man was 
on the defensive now, put there by that demonstration 
down there in the sun. Blake was trying to see where 
the county attorney stood in this matter—a case that 
had been tried and decided in the streets, before it 
ever reached a courtroom. 

Carlin gave him a bland smile; He was several years 
older than the minister, but from the first when Blake 
had come to town, Carlin had been deeply and favor¬ 
ably impressed. Carlin admired a man who was the 
master of his profession. He smiled wryly to himself, 
thinking that Blake was one hell of a fine preacher. 

Blake stepped into the office. Carlin closed the door 
behind him and indicated a worn leather chair. 

“Sit down, Reverend. Make yourself comfortable.” 

Blake sat on the edge of the chair, holding his hat 
between his bony knees. 

Carlin nodded toward his opened window. 

“Noticed you had quite a reception committee—” 
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“Don’t you mean a lynching committee?” 

, Carlin had started around his cluttered desk. He 
heeled about, staring at Blake. 

His voice was sharp. “Where’d you get that idea!” 

“Welcome to Lime Rock. Welcome to a hangrope.” 

“You’re letting them get you down, Reverend. No 
matter what, you’re still a man of the church.” 

“Am I?” 

“They only stood there. Reverend.” 

“They were waiting. It was in their faces. I know 
what this whole town is thinking.” 

Carlin exhaled. He went around his desk now and 
sat down. He straightened some papers, moved them 
from one littered spot to another. He picked up a bent 
wire puzzle and fumbled with it while Blake watched 
him, face tense. 

The room was quiet. A deerfly sang near the open 
window and voices of the townspeople drifted upward 
on the morning stillness. 

At last, Carlin said, “For both our sakes. Reverend, 
take that chip off your shoulder.” 

“If I’ve a chip on my shoulder I only got it when I 
rode back into this town, when I walked into this build¬ 
ing—” he looked around—“and into this office.” 

Carlin concentrated on the wire puzzle. 

He spoke slowly, his voice very soft. 

“My only interest in this case is to see justice done.” 

“Then prosecute John Garth for murder.” The young 
minister’s deep voice rasped against the walls. In that 
moment he did not look like a man of the church, but 
an angry and hurt young man. 
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Carlin’s voice remained mild. “Garth says it was 
self-defense.” 

“Self-defense?” Blake looked as though he would 
burst out with sharp bitter laughter. “Well, I say it 
wasn’t.” 

Carlin worked the puzzle. “Perhaps not—but since 
one of Garth’s men was killed, too, that could mean 
that Horvat drew first.” 

“Do you believe that?” 

“I’m only saying what could have happened, what 
the defense is certain to contend did happen.” 

“But why should Horvat draw on Garth?” 

Carlin shrugged. “I’ll tell you why. Because Hor- 
vat’s a foreigner, and because Garth’s a local hero. 
Because Horvat has a daughter who tried to cheat 
Garth out of his money, and failing that, cheated him 
in other ways—” 

“You believe everything the rest of the town be¬ 
lieves.” Blake was on his feet, his face pallid. 

Carlin’s voice continued mildly as though Blake had 
not leaped to his feet. 

“Sit down. Reverend. I just wanted you to know 
what you were up against.” 

“This is what everybody believes?” 

Carlin shrugged again. 

“Then why are you going through with this pretense 
of a trial?” 

Carlin picked up the wire puzzle, regarded it a mo¬ 
ment, dropped it. He spoke slowly, “I’m going through 
with it because I’ve got some ideals about men like 
you.” 

Blake sighed, and for a moment his eyes filled with 
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fierce tears. He blinked them away, staring at the win¬ 
dow. 

“Maybe it’s stupid of me,” Carlin said, “but I don’t 
want to give them up.” 

Blake exhaled, turned from the window. For the first 
time since he had ridden back into Lime Rock, the 
muscles in his dark face relaxed. 

His voice was quiet. “I’m sorry—I’ll help you all 
I can.” 

Carlin nodded. He kept his voice level, regarding 
Blake steadily across his cluttered desk. He looked him 
over slowly. 

“I hope you will . . . and I hope you don’t disap¬ 
point me. Reverend.” 

It was court day in Lime Rock. Not even the swel¬ 
tering heat had kept the people away from the trial. 
The hotel was booked to capacity, the saloon had hired 
an extra bartender for the duration of the court session, 
the general store planned to stay open until nine o’clock 
every night. The mayor strode along both sides of the 
street welcoming visitors into town, and handing out 
cigars to the men. 

As time approached for the trial, the town’s popula¬ 
tion, swelled by the hundreds of visitors from miles 
around, collected at the end of Main Street in front 
of the County courthouse. 

The courthouse, built as a gift to the town by Old 
Man Garth more than thirty years before, was an ugly 
brownstone building, the tallest structure in town, its 
dome overlooking the top floor of the new brick hotel. 
Inside the courthouse at the end of one musty corridor 
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was a fierce and scowling painting of Old Man Garth, 
Some said the painting had been done by Frederic 
Remington himself who had called Old Garth the living 
breath of the west. The painting was unsigned, but the 
gold plate under it contained Garth’s name and birth^ 
date. 

The hitchracks on both sides of Main Street were 
lined to capacity with horses and wagons. 

School had been recessed. Children and grown-ups 
alike were in a Ij^oliday mood. Women wore their Sun¬ 
day best. Most of them had not been to church this 
week though Reverend Blake had opened its doors and 
preached a sermon. 

Ranchers rubbed shoulders with sod-busters and called 
them friend. Merchants and cowhands mingled, and 
everybody in Lime Rock funneled from the sun-parched 
street to the courthouse doors and through them to the 
corridors leading to the circuit court rooms. 

But the courtroom itself was filled and had been since 
a few minutes after the janitor opened the doors at eight 
A.M. But the doors were left opened and the late-com- 
ers crammed the hall, trying to get a look at the inside 
of the courtroom. 
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CHAPTER III 


Inside the courtroom every available seat was filled. 

Even when Judge Harlin Frisbee glared over the 
tops of his spectacles and hammered with his gavel, the 
persistent buzzing whisper hummed from wall to wall. 

Judge Frisbee in his black suit, white shirt and string 
tie was a stern and humorless man. In a side drawer 
of his desk was the bland .lunch of homemade breads, 
jellies and custard packed for him by his wife. Often 
what a man has become, or what his career has done 
to him can be demonstrated by what he eats for lunch. 
It was like this with Harlin Frisbee. There was a con¬ 
tinual burning sensation in his solar-plexus and he had 
learned it was more agonizing after a heavy meal. 

He sat behind his desk and glanced across the noisy 
courtroom. He sensed trouble in this trial and he had 
already strongly warned the spectators that he would 
clear the court at the first outbreak or demonstration. 
“You are permitted to witness this case, but only as 
spectators. I will not tolerate any expressions of opin¬ 
ions, or outbursts of any nature. The case before this 
court will be tried by this court.” 

As he said this, he pressed his knotted fist against 
the burning place in his chest. 

A dedicated man, the judge. He moved his gaze 
across the twelve men seated in the jury box on his 
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left. There was a look of expectancy in these faces, 
men anxious to hear all the intimate details of another 
man’s agony. 

He glanced down at the court reporter sitting at a 
desk below the jury box. 

At the -table to the judge’s right was John Garth. 
Frisbee let his gaze rest on the defendant a moment. 
There was much of Old Garth in the elder son, and 
there was more, something more fierce than had been 
in the father. Garth’s gaze struck against the judge’s 
but then moved on, and his expression did not alter. 

Beside Garth was his ranch-hand Mingo. Mingo 
looked slightly pale and less arrogant -after his brief 
stay in the Lime Rock jail. It was the smelling, infested 
kind of place that caused a man to think, all right. 
Garth, of course, had roomed at the sheriff’s house, and 
would stay there, under a token guard until after the 
trial. 

The man sitting near Garth was Jonathan Griggs. 
Frisbee thought, here is a man older than Law itself. 
Griggs had been a circuit judge, when that meant 
riding the circuit mounted on a horse and packing small 
arms, conducting trials in saloons, stores and vacant 
buildings. 

Griggs had been retired for some time, puttering 
around his garden, and lying to children about his years 
in the Indian wars. His presence in the courtroom 
gave the proceedings added importance. Griggs was 
so old that he was stooped slightly though he still held 
himself erect. The blood was drying up in the old 
man’s veins. His alert eyes remained narrowed and 
fierce as an eagle’s. Frisbee knew he had come out of 
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retirement because of the debts he owed John Garth’s 
father and for the affection he felt for the boys he 
had watched grow up. 

Griggs sat waiting for the trial to begin now that the 
jury had been seated. Slender and neat, he pushed 
his bony hand through his white hair. He had great 
dignity and knew how to work it to the advantage of 
himself and his clients in a courtroom. 

Just behind Griggs and the two defendants sat two 
deputies, armed, 

Frisbee turned his attention to stocky Dave Carlin 
pacing back and forth''before the jury box delivering 
his opening statement. Frisbee felt that Carlin had 
much against him today, Griggs opposing him, an un¬ 
popular case to prosecute, and the town’s undenied 
hero as the defendant. 

Frisbee didn’t envy Carlin. 

“Well, so gentlemen,” Carlin said, leaning against 
the jury box. “You have a unique responsibility here. 
You must demonstrate that justice is no respector of 
position or privilege.” He glanced across his shoulder 
at Garth, but the big man seemed unaware of him or 
the sound of his voice. Carlin looked again at the jury¬ 
men. “I expect to prove beyond any doubt that John 
Garth is guilty of willful and premeditated murder. 
Murder in the first degree is the way such a crime is 
defined in the law books people like yourselves have 
evolved for your own protection and progress. As the 
judge will instruct you, if you see that I have proved 
John Garth guilty of murder it will be your duty to 
render such a verdict.” 
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There was a sustained murmur in the courtroom. 
It was obvious Carlin had not made an address that en¬ 
deared him to the spectators. Frisbee clapped the desk 
with his gavel, stared across the crowd. 

They quieted slightly. Carlin waited until they were 
still then he nodded at the jury, turned from the jury 
box, inclined his head toward Judge Frisbee. 

He moved slowly then and sat in his chair, alone at 
the prosecution table. 

Frisbee rapped with the gavel, glanced over his rim¬ 
less glasses at Griggs. 

“Counsel—” 

Griggs rose, brushed an invisible fleck from his care¬ 
fully pressed linen suit. 

He crossed the well of court, moving with great 
dignity. He faced the jury, looking at each of them in 
turn, then he stood silent for a moment choosing his 
words. He commanded a respectful silence from the 
entire crowd. 

He began to speak softly, but his voice was firm and 
clear and pitched to the rear wall so his faintest whis¬ 
per carried that far, missed by no one. 

“Y’honor, gentlemen of the jury. Thank you for 
giving an old man a moment to get his bearings. It’s 
been more than a few years since I’ve tried a case.” 

There was sympathetic laughter across the court, 
and he waited for it, timing himself. He smiled gently. 

“I was retired as some of you might know—I was 
a long time in these wars—” he smiled at his little 
joke. “I was happily retired. First, I must tell you I 
would not have come* out of retirement for anyone but 
John Garth.” 
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He turned and looked at the soldierly man staring 
straight ahead of him at the defendant’s table. 

“I’ve known John Garth since the day he was born.” 

He paused. There was a murmur across the court¬ 
room. Many of these people had also known John 
Garth this long. 

“I watched him grow to sterling manhood, the kind 
of man that the people in this territory were proud to 
have belong to them. I—I watched John Garth ride off 
to the war, heard of his bravery in fighting to preserve 
our Union. In that war he won new glories for the 
Garth name. 

“Gentlemen, I was here in Lime Rock, and I saw him 
return after four years of battle. I saw the hero’s 
welcome the people of this great community gave him. 

“And now with sadness, I state to yoil that I was 
not happy when I saw him married to the woman, 
Valerie Horvat.” 

That brought a sharp rasping murmur of agreement 
from the spectators. Frisbee rapped with his gavel. 

Griggs glanced toward him. “I saw that marriage 
with sad eyes. I have seen much evil in my time . . . 
but there is nothing so evil as a debauched and im¬ 
moral woman. ...” 

Some of the people spoke out sharply. 

Carlin arose almost tiredly, the only man in the room 
unimpressed. 

“Objection, your honor.” His voice carried a tired 
sense of exasperation. “Objection. Let counsel confine 
himself to defense.” 

“Sustained,” Frisbee said. 

Griggs shrugged. He straightened his shoulders, 
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faintly wounded but above its hurt. “Very well. . . . 
I do not have to go on. The facts will convince this 
jury that John Garth fired his gun in reluctance—and 
righteousness—and in self-defense.” 

He returned slowly to the table in the murmur that 
washed forward in the room. He sat down without 
looking at Garth or Mingo. 

Frisbee waited a moment then spoke to Carlin. 

“You may proceed to call your witnesses, Counsel¬ 
or.” 

Carlin stood up. 

He rolled a pencil in his fingers. 

“Call Earl Davis,” he said. 

A court attendant opened a side door opposite the 
jury box. 

Earl Davis entered, blinking and self-conscious in 
the face of the court. 

At thirteen his painful self-consciousness was the 
most noteworthy thing about him. Slender and soap- 
scrubbed, he was outgrowing his Sunday-best clothes. 
He walked, listing slightly so that he could avoid the 
eyes of the spectators, to the witness chair. He sat there 
and kept his gaze on his folded, writhing hands. 

The attendant swore him in. “You swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God?” 

Earl had to clear his throat once. “Yes.” 

Carlin stood before the boy. “Tell the court your 
name.” 

“Earl Davis.” 

“You attend school here in Lime Rock?” 
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Earl nodded. “Winters. Rest of the time I help my 
Pa ... go huntin’.” 

Carlin glanced toward the table where Garth sat 
with Griggs and Mingo. 

“Do you know the defendants?” 

Unfamiliar with the word, Earl showed his puzzle¬ 
ment by turning his bewildered gaze around the court¬ 
room, helplessly seeking someone who might match the 
sound of that title. Carlin indicated Garth and Mingo. 

Earl looked at them, swallowed. “Oh—yup.” 

“Did you see these two men on the 9th day of this 
month?” 

Earl nodded. “Whilst I was huntin’.” 

“What were they doing?” 

“Ridin’ home . . . from the Horvat place.” 

“How do you know it was the Horvat place?” 

“Sure it was.” 

“Yes, Earl, but how do you know it was the Horvat 
place these men were riding home from—to use your 
words?” 

“Cause, I—heard shooting . . . and I looked over 
there and I could see Mr. Garth and Mr. Mingo leaving 
the Horvat house.” 

“You are sure it was the defendants?” 

“Sir?” 

“You’re sure, Earl, it was Mr. Garth and Mr. Mingo 
you saw leaving the Horvat place?” 

“It was them. But I don’t blame Mr. Garth. Not 
one bit. If I was . . .” 

Carlin cut in tiredly. “That’s all, Earl. Thank you.” 

He glanced toward Griggs. The elderly man got to 
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his feet, walked across the well, giving the boy a dis¬ 
arming smile. 

“Earl?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Earl, I want you to tell me something. I’m an old 
man and you’ll have to forgive me if I just don’t un¬ 
derstand real quick like.” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Now, Earl, did you see who was doing the firing?” 

“No, sir . . . it was inside the house.” 

“I see. Well now, just one more thing. You saw 
Mr. Garth and Mr. Mingo leaving the Horvat place?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Did they appear to be running away?” 

Carlin rose. “Objection. Conjecture.” 

“Sustained,” Frisbee said. 

Griggs sighed. “Well. Very well. Well, Earl, this 
you could have seen with your eyes. Were the defend¬ 
ants riding rapidly when you saw them?” 

“No, sir. Not even as fast as Mr. Garth usually 
rides on that purebred of his.” 

“They were riding slowly?” 

“Yes, sir, they was. Slowlike. Mr. Garth looked 
sad.” 

“Then they did not seem to be fleeing a place where 
they had just committed murder?” 

Carlin rose again. “Object.” 

Frisbee said, “Sustained. You would have to give an 
opinion on this, Earl, and the court does not ask that 
of you.” 

Griggs exhaled again, glanced toward the jury, shook 
his head mildly as if asking, “What can you do?” 
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He looked back at Earl, then at Carlin. “No further 
questions.” 

Frisbee looked at Earl over his glasses. “You can 
step down, son.” 

The relief showed plainly in Earl Davis’ face. His 
ordeal was ended and now he looked straight out at 
the audience and smiled at them before he’left by the 
side door. 

Carlin stood up. 

“Call Reverend Stephen Blake.” 

At those words, excitement fluttered through the 
room. Frisbee raised his gavel but did not bring it 
down. He held it suspended a moment and then re¬ 
placed it. 

The excitement carried like an escaped balloon over 
the heads of the people inside the courtroom and be¬ 
yond the standees in the corridors. 

In the courtyard a slender boy stood on a man’s 
shoulders, his face at the open courtroom window. He 
turned, speaking in a tense whisper to the crowd 
thronged around him. 

“They’re gettin’ the preacher. They’re gonna make 
him take the stand.” 

There was a sharp moment of silence in the bright 
sunlight and then a wave of hoots and boos rolled up 
from the crowd. 

“The preacher,” a man said. It was a curse the 
way he spoke it. 

It was picked up, repeated all the way out to the 
street, given unflattering, and even menacing intona¬ 
tions. 
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Reverend Blake sat erect and calm in the witness 
chair. 

The room was loud, a babel broke out among the 
spectators the moment he entered the courtroom and 
grew louder by the time he was sworn in. 

Frisbee rapped with his gavel, hard, three times. 

His voice lashed through the mutterings. “I want 
silence. Perhaps you people do not believe me when I 
say I will not tolerate demonstrations of this nature 
in my court room. Try my patience one more time and 
you will learn.” He pressed his solar-plexus. ‘T will 
order this court cleared at the very next outburst.” 

They did not doubt him. It took a moment but the 
silence washed back across their heads from the rear 
walls. 

Carlin moved to the witness box. 

“You are a minister of the gospel, is that correct?” 

“I am.” 

He nodded toward Garth’s table. “You recognize 
these defendants?” 

“Yes.” 

“And are you acquainted with the wife of the de¬ 
fendant, John Garth?” 

Blake kept his face straight, spoke steadily. “I am 
acquainted with her.” 

Again the spectators spoke loudly, and there were 
catcalls. Frisbee rapped furiously. 

“We will have silence.” 

His voice got the desired effect. The noise subsided 
and Frisbee nodded at Carlin. “Continue, Counselor.” 

“Thank you, your honor.” Carlin turned and looked 
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at Blake again. “When did you first meet John Garth 
and his wife?” 

“Earlier this year.” 

Carlin’s voice snapped. “Precisely when?” 

Blake hesitated. “Well, I’m not exactly sure.” 

“I ask you to be sure, Reverend, of everything you 
say here today. I ask you to be almighty sure.” 

Blake nodded. “I’ll try.” 

“Can you tell us when you first met John Garth and 
his wife Valerie?” 

Blake spoke slowly. “It was the 15th of March.” 

“You are sure of this date?” 

“I am sure of it now.” 

“I ask you to remember the conditions under which 
you met them, the time and the place.” 

“Yes.” Blake nodded. His eyes had a look of faint 
hurt in them. “All right.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


My new church here at Lime Rock was a plain 
wooden structure. It had a simple cross above it. 

I had just arrived in Lime Rock a few weeks before 
to replace the retiring minister. 

I remember I was standing in front of the open door, 
shaking hands and exchanging greetings with my new 
parishioners as they filed out of the church after serv¬ 
ices. 

I was shaking hands with a couple I do not at the 
moment remember when I glanced over their heads, as 
I always did, to see the next in line. 

That was the first time I saw Mrs. Garth so near. 
Perhaps I had noticed her in the church. She is a stun¬ 
ning woman. You do not see her and quickly forget 
her. And I do know that beside her, her husband, too, 
was an imposing and unforgettable figure. 

But his wife was the center of all eyes at my church 
that morning. 

Besides the fact that she was so lovely, there was 
something disturbing about the look of misery and 
unhappiness in her eyes. I could not help noticing Mr. 
and Mrs. Garth. I guess no one else could, either. I 
do not know how many others noticed that disturbed 
look in her face. 

I noticed it, and it faintly troubled me. 
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All the people of my parish are my responsibility, 
even the most lovely. 

The couple before me moved on and John Garth and 
his wife stepped into their place. Valerie Garth spoke 
with the trace of a European accent. When she spoke 
you could see that she was trying to be charming, trying 
to forget, and to keep you from seeing her pwn inner 
unhappiness. 

She said to me, “I enjoyed your sermon. Reverend. 
You appeal to faith and to the heart—more than to 
fear.” 

“I try to, Mrs. Garth,” I said. 

“I like that,” she said. 

“Thank you.” 

“I hope to hear more of what you have to say.” 

“Hope?” I said, smiling. “I’m sure you will.” 

Garth broke in then. “It was pleasant chatting with 
you. Reverend. Goodbye.” 

He took Valerie under the arm. I am sure my gaze 
followed them as he helped her into their buggy. 

It was a night, some days after her first visit to my 
services that I saw her next. I had come out of my 
house adjacent to the church and was walking slowly 
toward the doorway when I saw this man—whom I 
later learned was Mingo, an employee of the Garths’ 
—riding along the street. He reined in before the 
church and dismounted. When he saw me about to 
enter the church, he called out, “Reverend. Wait a 
minute.” 

He tied his mount, crossed the walk to the steps 
where I awaited him. 
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He said, “My name’s Jim Mingo, Reverend. Work 
out at the Garth Ranch.” 

I told him I was glad to meet him. “Is there any¬ 
thing I can do for you, Jim?” 

“No. Not for me, thanks, Reverend. Just came to 
give you this.” 

Then Mingo reached into his pocket and pulled out 
a small envelope. The first thing either of us noticed 
was that it was scented. 

“Reverend, this here is for you,” Mingo said. 

I examined the seal, smelling the clean fragrance. I 
broke the seal and read the note. 

It was almost as though I could hear Valerie Garth’« 
voice, the soft pleasant accent, the unhappy quality 
hidden in it. This was true though as I said I had 
spoken to her only once before. 

Her note was brief, “Please come to see me. I know 
you are my friend, and I need your help very much.” 

It was signed, “Valerie Garth.” 

I reread the note with Jim Mingo standing there 
watching me. I was perplexed by it, the sound of it, 
the strange wording, the implied unhappiness. 

I looked hard at Mingo in the gathering darkness. 
“Who gave you this?” 

“Mrs. Garth.” 

I said, “Does Mr. Garth know about it?” 

He met my gaze squarely. “He was standing right 
there when she gave it to me.” 

“All right,” I said, still troubled. “Thank you, Min¬ 
go.” 

Mingo nodded, returned to his horse and rode away. 
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"But for some moments I stood there looking at that 
note in my hand. 

The next day I rode into the Garth ranchyard in 
my buggy. It was a hot day, with the sun blistering 
through the cottonwoods that grew in the yard, and 
dappling shadows on the bare ground. But I must'con- 
fess to a slight chill as I pulled up before that neglected 
old house, as I must confess to having spent a troubled 
night. 

A man was standing near the trough watering a cow- 
pony. He was a slender young man with hard muscles, 
in dusty and battered work clothes. He watched me 
with a faint grin as I looked around. 

I said, “Hello. I’m Reverend Blake. Stephen Blake. 

His grin held steady. “Pleased to know you. Rever¬ 
end.” 

“I’m looking for Mr. Garth,” I said. 

His voice was flat. “My name’s Garth. Herb Garth. 
But you’re probably looking for my brother.” 

I noticed the family resemblance between Herb and 
John Garth then, but John was bigger, more soldierly, 
with more dignity, and I suppose, a more vain concern 
for his personal dress. 

Young Herb Garth yanked suddenly at his pony’s 
bridle, pulling it away from the trough, and himself 
turning away from me. 

“John’s in the house—right through that door.” 

I got out of the carriage, tied the horse to the hitching 
post. By this time. Herb had swung into the saddle 
and ridden off toward the barn. He did not look back. 

The front door was swung open as I went up the 
sagging steps to the cool verandah. 
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Garth strode out. His face was pulled into a smile. 

“Good morning, Reverend.” 

“Good morning.” 

I felt my hand crushed for an instant in his vise-like 
grip- 

“Glad you could come, Reverend. My wife hasn’t 
been well lately.” 

“You mean physically?” 

Garth exhaled heavily. “I wish it were only that. 
The illnesses of the body are so much easier to cure.” 

I did not know precisely what to say. “I found her 
very alert and animated at the church.” 

Of course, I purposely overlooked the disturbed look 
about her I felt I had noticed. After all, this could have 
been my imagination. 

Garth nodded. “She seemed to respond to you. Rev¬ 
erend. Otherwise she takes no interest in anything. 
Something deep inside seems to be disturbing her.” 

I studied his face. This had been in her appearance 
that first Sunday at my church, it was most certainly 
implied in her note to me that Mingo had delivered, 
and now Garth admitted he saw this unhappiness and 
illness in her. 

“Well, suppose we talk with her?” I said. 

Garth hesitated, so I moved toward the front door. 
Instantly he strode beyond me, opened the door for 
me and then followed me inside. 

We entered the front room. My first impression was 
of genteel decay and a sense of neglect that had only 
partly been rectified since Valerie’s arrival at Garth 
Ranch. ,The kind of scars the furniture bore told of 
a house where men had lived alone and carelessly. 
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Garth called, “Valerie.” Then he lowered his voice. 
“Make yourself at home,” he said to me, and then 
shouted again, his voice ringing through the huge old 
house. “Valerie!”, 

There was no response. I felt myself growing stead¬ 
ily more uncomfortable. 

“Perhaps she’s asleep,” I said. 

“No,” Garth said. “I’ll get her.” 

He went out of the room through a doorway on the 
farside from me. I stood and looked about me at the 
ornate and aging furniture. I could not help thinking 
that though they talked of John Garth being even a 
more formidable man than his father had been, how 
obviously this proud old estate had been allowed to 
sink into disrepair. Signs of it were on every side of me. 

Outside were sounds of bawling cattle, the distant 
shouting of men. Inside the house there was a stillness 
almost funereal. I looked around for som.ething with 
which to occupy myself. My attention was attracted 
to an army manual prominently displayed alone on an 
end table. 

I picked it up. I read the title, and read it again: 

Prisoner Interrogation During 
The War of Secession 

BY 

Major John Garth 

This title was in gold, in embossed letters. I could 
see it as the proud record of a proud man in the service 
of his country. 
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I stood there and turned the pages hoping to glance 
at some of the entries. 

However, I did not get to read any of it. I heard 
footsteps behind me. 

I turned and saw Major Garth and Valerie coming 
into the huge living room from the corridor. 

Valerie was wearing an ankle-length black dress that 
contrasted sharply with the blonde hair framing her 
face. I remember distinctly that it was buttoned tight¬ 
ly at her throat. 

Her voice was sober, belieing the words she spoke. 
“I’m happy to see you again. Reverend.” 

She did not look happy, and she did not look par¬ 
ticularly pleased that I was here though I had her note 
asking me to come. 

She moved ahead of Major Garth into the room. 

I said, “I’ve been looking forward to seeing you, 
since I got your note.” 

I saw her flush faintly and shadows flickered in her 
eyes. After a moment she was able to speak quite calm¬ 
ly, but I was aware most of her pallid cheeks and quiv¬ 
ering lips that revealed the tremendous emotional strain 
she was under. 

She said, “That note was an error. I don’t know why 
I wrote it.” 

Garth’s voice rode over hers, kindly and yet it seemed 
to me, domineering. “Of course you do, my dear. You 
wrote it because you thought the Reverend Blake could 
help you.” 

Valerie did not look at him, or at me. She kept her 
gaze fixed on her lovely hands. 

“But I do not need help. We are perfectly happy.” 
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The room, the whole house, was quieter than ever. 

Garth laughed. “Darling, the Reverend is a busy 
man. He was nice enough to come here, at your request. 
The least you can do is talk to him.” 

She looked like a helpless animal caught in a trap. 
Her voice was forlorn, yet anxious to please. 

“It is because he is a busy man that I do not wish 
to take up his time. . . .” 

I smiled, trying to put her at ease. “Perhaps if I 
come again. . . ?” 

Valerie m€t my gaze then. “It isn’t necessary.” 

Garth spoke again, overwhelming her words. “But it 
is! Reverend Blake, please Jo come again. I think it’s 
important.” 

I looked at Valerie. She did not lift her eyes, stood 
with shoulders sagged. I moved my gaze back to Garth. 

“I will then,” I said to him. “Goodbye.” I spoke to 
Valerie. She nodded her head, but still did not raise 
her gaze to mine. 

“Goodbye, Reverend.” Major Garth extended his 
hand. 

I shook his hand, feeling the terrible strength in his 
fingers. I glanced once more at Valerie but she had 
turned her head away as though neither of us was in the 
room with her. 

Puzzled, I turned and walked out of the door. 

On the verandah I paused, as though drawn back ir¬ 
resistibly. Why should I try to deny it? Here was a 
woman deep in some unhappiness, lost and afraid. 

From within that house I could hear the soft sound 
of a woman’s weeping. In my mind I could see her, 
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how she must have sunk to that ancient couch, put her 
head against its back. 

I turned back toward the door. I felt that I had in¬ 
truded far enough, perhaps too far, and yet there was 
my duty as her minister. 

I hesitated, and then knew it would not help to return 
to that room. She would not speak of what was inside 
her heart. I would only add to her confusion and un¬ 
happiness. I descended the steps, walking swiftly away 
from the sound of her weeping—and from my own con¬ 
science. I swung up into my buggy and drove swiftly 
out of the yard. 

A few days later I was making some repairs on the 
church pulpit which had become unbelievably rickety. 
I felt I could understand why. The deacons in the Lime 
Rock parish were always at the meetings, but my prede¬ 
cessor must have long ago learned they did not like 
to be asked for anything. I had decided it would be 
easier to repair my pulpit myself than to ask for the 
money or the labor to have it done. 

I was in my shirt sleeves, hammering away so that 
the sounds reverberated through the whole building. 

I was aware that someone had entered at the rear 
door. Certain that they would speak to me and make 
their presence known, I continued hammering. But 
these people waited politely until I had finished work¬ 
ing. When I finally looked up I saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Horvat standing quietly in the center aisle a few 
feet from where I was working, watching me. 

I put aside the hammer and nails, wiped the sweat 
from my forehead, looked around for my coat. It was 
nowhere near. I looked at the middle-aged man. He 
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had a look of substance about him, a man who would 
have been successful in any trade or profession he put 
his mind and energy to. 

I saw he was waiting to shake hands. I dried my 
palms on my handkerchief and extended mine. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “I am Louis Horvat.” 

“How do you do, sir.” 

Horvat made a half turn and gestured at the plump 
and pleasant-faced woman with him. 

“My wife—” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Horvat?” 

Mrs. Horvat gave me a slight curtsy—something she 
had brought across the ocean with her. 

She said, “We understand that you have visited dur 
daughter—Valerie Garth.” 

I nodded, looking at her parents with renewed in¬ 
terest, wondering if they could explain something of 
the unhappiness plaguing their daughter. 

“I saw her yesterday,” I said. 

Horvat bobbed his head. “Please—how is she?” 

I frowned. “Haven’t you been seeing her?” 

Horvat said, “Please—not lately.” 

“Why not?” 

Mrs. Horvat shook her head. “My husband—he has 
not been well, and it is such a long ride.” 

Horvat smiled anxiously. “Valerie seemed to like 
you. Reverend. She told us you were the kind of person 
she trusted. Could—you watch out for her?” ^ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just help her. Please . . . if you can.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what I could do.” 
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“Just—” Mrs. Horvat nodded. “Just watch out for 
her. Help her.” 

“She told me she didn’t need assistance.” 

Horvat’s voice quavered with anxiety. “But she does, 
Reverend! She does.” 

I looked from the mother to the father, two troubled 
people for whom I had no answer. I glanced about my 
church, but there seemed no aid for them anywhere. I 
wanted to ask about Valerie’s childhood, the things 
that might have happened in her girlhood—anything 
that might explain the person she had become behind 
that lovely exterior. I knew all I would accomplish, 
was to add to the woes of these two worried people. 

Mrs. Horvat suddenly clutched my hand. 

“Visit her again. Soon. You are the only one who 
can help her. .Vs a man of God, I beg you.” 

I thought about my visit out there, ending in puzzle¬ 
ment and frustration for me, and of no aid for Valerie. 
But I could not say no to either of these anxious faces. I 
looked from one to the other of them, and nodded 
slowly, promising. 

I would see Valerie again. 

It was the middle of the longest dry spell in anyone’s 
memory. The land Tor miles in every direction from 
Garth Ranch was parched brown. 

I rode the buggy through it, feeling the heat like a 
furnace at my back. 

I halted the carriage at the hitching rail before the 
Garth house. It looked older, shabbier than ever, seem¬ 
ing to cook dry in the sun. Suddenly it occurred to me 
it was as if all the goodness and all the life was gone 
out of this house. Involuntarily I shivered. 
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I sprang down from the carriage, consciously rid¬ 
ding my mind of such thoughts. 

I tied the horse to a hitching post and walked toward 
the house, forcing a smile. 

As I reached the shade of the verandah the front 
door was thrown open. 

I paused. Young Herb Garth strode out. I had not 
seen Herb since the first time I visited Garth Ranch, and 
I had never seen him in church, but I was told that 
neither had my predecessor. 

Herb’s young face was set in hard, tight lines. I 
saw that the burden he carried was his bed roll. It was 
slung over his shoulder. 

He strode across the porch before he saw me. When 
he did recognize me, he stopped short, holding the bed¬ 
roll loosely. 

“Hello, preacher. Back again?” 

“Yes. I hope to talk to your sister-in-law.” 

“Good luck.” 

“Where are you going?” 

He gave me an odd twisted smile. “From now on 
I sleep in the bunkhouse.” He paused, letting his gaze 
move over me. “So you came to see the missus?” 

I nodded. “How is Mrs. Garth?” 

“Valerie?” He shrugged. “Who knows?” Once more 
he let his gaze move across my face. “My brother know 
you’re here?” 

“Your brother invited me.” 

His voice was fiat, but there was a sardonic glitter 
in his eyes. “He did?” 

This seemed to amuse Herb. He waved me toward 
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the opened front door. “Well, then you go right ahead 
—Reverend.” ' 

His pause before expressing my title was purposely 
long, and the whole matter was like some bitter-tasting 
joke to Herb. 

He hiked the bedroll up on his wide shoulder, gave 
me one more look and then stepped off the verandah 
and strolled across the sun-blasted yard toward the 
bunkhouse. 

When he was gone there was a complete sense of 
silence about this house. I looked about, but there was 
no sign of life. The front door remained standing open. 
I moved to it, knocked once, tentatively. 

There was no response to my knocking. The door 
swung away from me slightly and I entered the house. 

I looked about me, unable to escape the thought 
that once this house had rung with laughter, with vi¬ 
brant life, but now was like a corpse of that house, an 
empty shell that could not die, and return to the dust. 

I stepped into the deserted front room, feeling the 
gazes of the people in those dusty paintings looking me 
over coldly. I decided to leave, and turned toward the 
door. 

Something stopped me. I stopped, and stood there 
listening. 

It was the sound of weeping, a heart-rending, incon¬ 
solable sound. It came from the rooms beyond this 
living room. 

I hesitated, but the miserable sound of that sobbing 
drew me to the door across the room. 

This door opened on a long darkened corridor which 
led deei>er into the old house. 
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As I moved along this hallway, the sound of crying 
was stronger and I paused at a partly open door. Inside 
the room she was crying. 

I knocked, but there was no answer. The sobbing 
subsided and after a moment I heard her catch her 
breath in a little gasp. 

I knocked again. This time I did not expect an 
answer. Valerie obviously felt she was beyond human 
aid; she had withdrawn, it seemed to me, to the place 
where she did not want to have to see people, or have 
them look at her. 

This- time I knocked loudly enough so there was no 
chance she might not hear. 

I pushed the door open then, and entered the bed¬ 
room. My quick glance told me this was an infrequent¬ 
ly used guest room. Quite obviously, Valerie had run 
here, seeking refuge from other parts of this same house. 

She was stretched out across the bed, fully clothed, 
and again with a high-necked dress securely buttoned 
at her throat. She was crying bitterly and had her face 
pressed into the pillow. 

I stood there a moment looking at her, wishing there 
was some way I might help her find her way back to 
some semblance of happiness. Looking at her, I admit 
I felt helpless and inadequate. 

I walked toward the bed. 

“Mrs. Garth.” I Jcept my voice soft, hoping I would 
not startle her. I had knocked loudly but she was so 
immersed in her grief she still may not have heard me. 
“Valerie.” 

She turned, lifting her head. Her hair spilled in 
rich, blonde waves over the pillow. 
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Her eyes were red-rimmed, deeply encircled. 

When she recognized me, she suddenly rolled over 
and sat up. Now her hair was loosely tangled about her 
face, but she looked no less lovely. 

But my throat tightened, feeling dry when I saw the 
look of wildness in Valerie’s dark eyes. 

At the sight of me she shook her head. 

“No— Don’t stay here. Please. Go away.” 

I tried to smile, kept my voice level. 

“No, Valerie. Not until you tell me what’s wrong.” 

Her mouth twisted and the fright in her eyes was a 
bad thing to see. 

“He’ll kill us . . . he’ll kill us.” 

I stood against the bed, touched her shoulder, hoping 
to soothe some of the terror from her. 

“Who will?’ 

She jusf shook her head, staring at me. 

“Who will, Valerie? Who will kill us?” 

“No.” 

“You’ve got to tell me, Valerie. Or I won’t go.” 

She writhed away. . 

“No . . . don’t touch me. Don’t come near me.” 

I drew my hand away. My voice was empty, but I 
tried to keep it soft and to conceal the puzzlement I felt. 

“All right, Mrs. Garth. I won’t touch you. I won’t 
come near.” • 

“Please don’t stay here.” 

“I’ve got to help you if I can.” 

It was almost a wail. “You can’t .-. . nobody can 
help me.” 

I tried to smile. “Perhaps I’m not much, Valerie. 
But I can try.” 
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The tension appeared mounting in her at every word. 
She shook her head. “Please go away.” 

“Are you afraid of me?” 

She just stared at me. 

“Mrs. Garth, you’ve got to stop being afraid. Trust 
me. If you’ll let me, maybe I can help you.” 

I finally must have gotten through the mists of fear 
that were fogging her mind. * She stared at me for a 
long time, finally relaxed slightly, straightened her 
dress, and pushed her long fingers through her tangled 
hair. 

Her voice was forlorn. 

“Oh, Reverend, I do need your help. ... I do need 
it. Before you came—I was—thinking terrible things 
. . . For a while, I didn’t want to live.” 

I wanted to say something to help her. I could only 
say what everyone says in the face of such tragedy. 
“You mustn’t ever think that.” 

She shook her head, her smile wan. “No. You’re 
right. Now I cannot do it . . . there is something 
else.” 

“Yes?” 

I waited but she did not answer. I stared at her 
and realized she was no longer looking at me, but 
beyond me, acrgss my shoulder. 

There was fear and terror in her face. 

I turned slowly and saw John Garth standing there. 
His wide shoulders blocked the entire doorway. 

Garth spoke to Valerie, and there was something cut¬ 
ting behind the kindly tone. “Are you finally talking 
to the minister, my dear?” 

Valerie did not answer. 
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She let her distended eyes move from her husband’s 
face to mine. 

It was as though all three of us were holding our 
breath, waiting. 

Suddenly she sprang from the bed and raced toward 
another door. 

Garth moved like a panther, striding across the room. 
He grabbedcher, swinging her around. He held her 
tightly in his arms, watching her. His face was gray 
and taut as a mask. He seemed to have forgotten me. 

Valerie’s voice wavered hysterically. “Let me go! 
Let me go. . . .” 

Garth spoke sharply. “Calm yourself. Do you hear 
me, Valerie? Calm yourself.” 

She writhed, struggling to break free.. Her mouth 
was parted and she was panting loudly. She pulled her 
arms free and turned, only to be trapped again. When 
she saw she cpuld not get away, she collapsed against 
Garth’s chest, sobbing helplessly. 

Garth stared at me across the top of her head. His 
tone was cold. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but I’d appreciate your leaving.” 

I looked at the girl sagged against him. I had told 
myself she was my problem—but she was his wife. 

“Isn’t there anything I can do?” I said. 

Garth’s eyes were hard as blue slate. “No. I’m per¬ 
fectly capable of taking care of my wife. Good day.” 

I hesitated. I had promised her parents to help her, I 
had driven out here today, hoping to learn what was 
destroying her. I looked at her one more time. Garth 
stood there, eyes chilled, waiting for me to go. I turned 
and walked slowly out of the room, out of the house. 
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When I drove up in. front of my church that after¬ 
noon, the first person I saw was Herb Garth. He rode 
by on his cowpony. He gave me a sardonic half-salute 
as he passed, moving slowly. 

I sat there watching Herb ride away along Main 
Street out of town. 

“Reverend.” 

I turned and saw Alvah Linsey coming out of the 
shadows near the front door of the church. I glanced 
toward Herb again. 

“Reverend, you want I should put your horse away?” 

“Thank you, Alvah.” I found a silver dollar and 
tossed it to him. I knew he was cadging a drink; he 
oerformed any odd jobs that did not require any pro¬ 
tracted labor for drinking money beyond what he got 
from his wife, who was Dr. Jackson’-s nurse. 

He took the horse by the bit. I got out of the buggy. 

“That was Herb Garth,” Alvah said. “That was him, 
ridin’ past.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“I was just talking to Herb, Reverend. Over there 
in the saloon. We were playing a bit of cards. But 
Herb was sitting there where he could watch this 
church. Why you think he was doing that. Reverend?” 

I frowned, faintly disturbed without knowing why. 
“I don’t know.” 

Alvah said, “I said to Herb that I had heard he was 
leaving Lime Rock, leaving Garth Ranch entirely to 
John. For a long time Herb sat there not saying any¬ 
thing, his jaw set, looking more like a Garth than ever 
like that. He flipped the cards, watching them turn up. 
He never did answer whether he was leaving or not 
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like I heard. All he did say was, ‘You got good ears, 
Linsey—what else you hear?’ ” 

Alvah bobbed his head. “Since he had asked me like 
that, and since around here where a Garth name means 
something—even if it is the younger brother—you an¬ 
swer him. I see there is something cold in his tone, so 
I told him all the rest of the news I had heard about 
his family. If you’ll excuse me, Parson, I told him that 
I had heard that the Reverend Blake was getting to be 
a real friend of his family.” 

My tone was sharp, f was angered and wanted Alvah 
to know it. They talk of gossipy women, but the gossip 
a man peddles is far more vicious. 

“Why did you say that, Alvah?” 

“Why, Reverend, it’s true, ain’t it?” His weasel eyes 
were the very pools of all innocence. “Ahd Herb took 
it real good. Reverend. He just laughed and said to 
me, ‘Yeah, Linsey—you sure got good ears.’ ” 

I tried to get Valerie Garth off my mind. My parish 
was a poor one, but kept me busy. 

Two nights later, I left the church and crossed the 
short walk to my cottage beside it. 

When I opened the front door, a small envelope flut¬ 
tered to the floor. 

I stared at it, knowing it was from Valerie. 

I can’t say why, but I knew she had sent it even 
before I opened it, or got even the fragrance that was 
so unmistakably hers. 

I picked it up, broke the - seal. Again it was as if 
I could hear her anguished voice as I read the brief note. 
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“In the name of God, take me away tonight, or it 
will be too late. I beg you . . . Valerie.” 

I stared at it, and had no idea how much time passed 
as I stood there on my porch. The faint sounds of the 
night, and the noises from the saloon down Main Street 
washed around me. 

At last I prumpled the note, shoved it in my pocket. 
Then I turned and walked out into my yard. 

Here I paused, staring at the faint lights of the dark 
town, at the limitless open sky above it. 

As soon as I could hitch the horse to my carriage I 
drove along the trail to Garth Ranch. 

I tried not to think. I would not allow myself any 
thoughts. She had begged for help, for asylum from 
terrors too terrible to be borne any longer, no other 
considerations mattered. 

There were few stars, and a misty overcast obscured 
any white clouds. In the distance, tlie ranges reared, 
dark and foreboding. In the darkness, a coyote bayed. 
The wind was sharp against my face, tinged sharply 
with the smell of alkali. The racing pound of the 
horse’s feet matched my pulse. 

I raced through the gate beneath the huge iron brand¬ 
ing symbol. The cottonwood trees looked cool and tall 
in the darkness and the house was a sprawling shadow 
in the grove of trees. 

Dust smoked across me as I pulled up before the 
hitching post. I leaped out of the carriage, secured 
my horse and strode across the yard to the verandah. 

The big old house was completely dark except for 
one faint glow in the living room window. 
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I crossed the verandah. My feet echoed on the'old 
plankings. I knocked at the door paneling. 

The door was unsecured. I caught my breath slightly 
as it swung open under the touch of my fist. 

I stepped inside the foyer. The light spilled from the 
living room through the doorway. I walked into the 
lighted room. 

At first I thought it was empty. It had the stillness 
of vacant places. 

I heard something stir and walked toward the fire¬ 
place. 

I saw Valerie. 

She was sprawled out on the sofa, lying on her side. 
My first thought was that she was dead. Her long hair 
trailed against the floor. 

I Jcnelt^at her side. 

I whispered, “Valerie . . . Mrs. Garth.” 

She did not stir. My stomach was constricted. I 
looked around, shouted. “Hello! Hello. Garth! Any¬ 
one here?” 

The house was silent after my echoing voice faded 
away. The stillness pressed down upon us. I stayed 
there beside Valerie. There was no movement outside 
that room. Even the wiiid that had seemed to be rising 
as I raced out here had quieted and there was not even 
the rustling of leaves in the cottonwoods. 

I tried to wakeq. Valerie. 

I rubbed her wrists, shook her shoulders. She re¬ 
mained limp and did not’ murmur even a moan. 

I stood up, trying to know what to do for her. 

Looking at her, I made up my mind. I lifted her 
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in my arms and carried her through the doors and out 
of that house. 

The door remained open and the stillness seemed to 
follow us. 

Valerie remained limp and unconscious. I crossed 
the yard and lifted her into the buggy. I deposited 
her so she was half-sitting, half-lying on the seat with 
her hair spilling over the back rest. 

I loosed the horse, turned him around in the yard. 
I got into the carriage then, slapped the reins across 
the horse’s back. We moved swiftly out of the ranch- 
yard. The sweated horse was running well, but somehow 
it was not nearly fast enough for me. 

I had all I could do, hanging on to the reins and 
watching the darkened road ahead. The jouncing of the 
carriage tossed Valerie against me, so she was lying 
with her head against my chest. I tried to support her 
as much as I could. 

I watched her, feeling the apprehension festering in¬ 
side me. She was still unconscious and we were already 
several miles from Garth Ranch. Her head rolled with 
the lurching of the buggy. 

We raced down an incline and crossed a shallow 
creek. Spray from the pounding hooves flew back over 
us. 

My face and clothes were flecked with the water. I 
glanced at Valerie-from the corner of my eye. Her dress 
was spotted too. 

Suddenly she stirred slightly, and moaned. 

I watched her for a moment, then check-reined the 
racing horse. I pulled up, sitting with her in the middle 
of the narrow, hard-packed road. 
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I cupped her chin in my hand, bent over her. 

“Valerie.” 

She whimpered, like a child roused from fevered 
sleep. 

“Valerie. Can you hear me?” 

She did not answer. But I stiffened. Behind us I heard 
the sound of a galloping horse. The throb of hooves was 
like thunder in the earth. 

I inhaled deeply but continued trying to revive the 
girl. She did not come the r^st of the way out of it. I 
rubbed her wrists, patted her face. It did not help, she 
remained slumped against me. 

Out of the darkness behind us. Garth rode suddenly, 
the bright coat of his golden purebred gleaming with 
sweat. 

He rode close to the side of the wagon. I turned, 
looking at him. 

I stared at the gun in his hand. 

His voice was lashing, like the tip of a whip. “You 
led me a merry chase. Reverend.” 

“I looked for you. I shouted for you. There was no 
answer. Your wife needs a doctor.” 

His voice remained sharp and sardonic. “Not yet. 
Reverend.” 

I heard the click as he pulled back the hammer, 
cocking his gun. 

His voice was chilled. “It’s all pretty clear. Rever¬ 
end.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I should never have trusted you near her.” 

“I’m trying to help.” 

“Are you? It looks pretty clear to me, Blake, that 
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you and she have run off together.” I saw the gun tilt 
slightly. “So what I am going to do is perfectly justi¬ 
fied.” 

Garth kneed his mount, bringing it closer to the side 
of my carriage. He directed the gun not at me first, but 
at Valerie. 

The range was point-blank. 

I moved as quickly as I ever had in my life, bringing 
my buggy whip down across Garth’s hand and wrist. 

He uttered a low cry of pain and the gun dropped 
from his hand. 

He started to swing down from the saddle to re¬ 
trieve it. I reached under the seat of the buggy, and 
brought out a rifle. 

“Wait a minute. Garth.” 

He turned, staring at the rifle in my hands. 

He settled back in the saddle. He watched me, only 
a foot or so away. I saw his body tense as he got ready 
to leap. 

“Stay there. Garth. Don’t come any closer.” 

He stared at me from his saddle. 

“This is the biggest mistake of your life, Reverend.” 

I held the rifle steady. 

“You better go back to your ranch. Garth.” 

His mouth twisted. 

“Start riding,” I told him. 

He sat there a moment longer, looking at us. A 
strange smile twisted his mouth. He pulled the head 
of the golden horse around, turning away. 

I did not trust him. I kept my rifle trained on his 
wide back Until I could no longer see him. When he had 
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disappeared in the night, I exhaled, realizing that for 
the moment I had not breathed. 

I waited until the hoofbeats had faded in the still¬ 
ness. Then I picked up the reins. I looked over my 
shoulder once, feeling the hairs standing along the nape 
of my neck. 

I placed the rifle across my knees and drove that 
way, slapping the reins on the horse and moving again 
along the road toward Lime Rock. 



CHAPTER V 


The Reverend Blake stopped talking. He sat back 
in the chair on the witness stand. 

His forehead was spotted with perspiration. He 
mopped at it with his handkerchief. 

Carlin stood in front of him. He glanced at the judge, 
at the people sitting in sudden silence in the courtroom, 
and at the jury, staring at Blake. 

Carlin kept his voice mild. “And where did you take 
Mrs. Garth, Reverend?” 

“I brought her into town—directly to Dr. Jackson’s 
clinic.” 

“Why? What was wrong with her?” 

Blake did not reply at once. He shrugged his dark 
suit up on his shoulders. His wide mouth set, a small 
muscle worked in his squared jaw. He let his gaze move 
from Carlin’s face out over the spectators in the court¬ 
room and back to the County Attorney. 

He said, “Must I answer that question?” 

Carlin nodded. “Yes, Reverend, you must.” 

Blake glanced then at John Garth for the first time 
since he had entered the courtroom. His mouth pulled 
slightly and his voice was level. 

“Mrs. Garth was pregnant. She was going to have a 
baby.” 

It was as though he had exploded a bomb in that 
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courtroom. A gasp raced across it from Frisbee’s bench 
to the crowded corridor. 

At first there was a murmur and it rose almost to a 
shouting. Frisbee pounded his desk with his gavel, but 
it was some minutes before Blake could resume his 
testimony. 

Carlin said, “Did you leave Mrs. Garth at the 
clinic?” 

Blake’s mouth tightened again. 

“Unfortunately, I could not.” 

Again a whisper crackled across the room. John 
Garth had straightened slightly in his chair. Mingo 
looked pale. He pulled at a loose thread on his shirt¬ 
sleeve. 

“Why not?” 

“The building was locked.” 

“The doctor’s office w^s closed when you reached 
there with Mrs. Garth?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“There was a note on the door saying Dr. Jackson 
had been called to Great Crossing and would not return 
until the following day.” 

“What did you do. Reverend Blake?” 

“Under the circumstances I thought it best to take 
Mrs. Garth to her parents’ home.” 

“And you drove with her that night to the Horvat 
ranch in the valley?” 

“Yes. I did.” 

“What did you do after that?” 

“I drove back to Lime Rock. I went to the sheriff’s 
office. A deputy—Jim Moran—was on duty. I told him 



exactly what had happened. I reported that John Garth 
had threatened to kill his wife and myself.” 

“What did the deputy do?” 

“He said he would take care of the matter.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“It was almost daylight. I was very tired. I went 
home to change my clothes. It was on my way back that 
I heard of the murder.” 

Griggs pushed back in his chair, got to his feet. His 
voice was aggrieved. 

“Object. Object to the use of the word murder.” 

Frisbee nodded. “Sustained. Witness’s remark will 
be stricken.” 

Griggs sat down. 

Carlin glanced at Blake again. 

“Will you please tell the court what you did after 
you heard about the—accident?” 

“I saw Sheriff Barrett. I talked to him and then I 
drove over to Mason City to report to my superiors—” 

Carlin cut in sharply. 

“Then it did occur to you that by carrying a woman 
from her husband’s home that you might be jeopardiz¬ 
ing your position in the community?”, 

Blake breathed deeply. He looked at his hands a 
moment. 

“Mrs. Garth was unconscious and in need of help. 
There was no one in the house. At the time I was sure 
it was the right thing to do.” He paused. “And I’m still 
sure.” 

Carlin nodded. “Thank you.” He turned, waved his 
hand at Griggs. “Your witness. Counselor.” 

Carlin returned to his table. He walked slowly, sat 
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down and watched old Griggs. The elderly lawyer rose 
and slowly made his way to the witness chair, head 
bowed as though troubled and deeply in thought. 

A stillness pervaded the courtroom. Griggs stood for 
some moments, his gaze fixed on inner thoughts. Then 
he glanced up, spoke sharply, challengingly. 

“Reverend, do you know the penalty for perjury?” 

“Yes. I do.” 

“Yet you persist in telling this court that Mr. Garth 
was always present on all the occasions you visited 
with his wife?” 

“It was as I told it.” 

“Answer my question.” 

“Yes, Mr. Garth was always present.” 

Griggs leaned forward, his voice a sharp whisper. 
“Doesn’t it strike you as peculiar that on the one night 
—the night when you took his wife away from his 
house, the night when you allegedly needed his help—- 
he wasn’t there?” 

Blake nodded. “It did seem strange. It seemed 
strange at the time.” He straightened in his chair. “Al¬ 
most as though it had been planned that way.” 

A buzz raced,,though the spectators. Frisbee rapped 
with his gavel. 

Griggs let his gaze move over all the room, and then 
fixed his contemptuous eyes on Blake. He exhaled heavi¬ 
ly, then lifted his bony shoulders in a faint shrug. 

His voice held malice. 

“Do you still have the letters you mentioned in your 
testimony?” 

Blake nodded. He took them from his breast pocket. 

“Yes. I do.” 
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Griggs said, “May I have them?” 

Blake hesitated a moment, looked at Carlin. Carlin 
nodded. Blake gave the letters to Griggs. 

Griggs unfolded, them, his face pulled as though he 
smelled something unpleasant. He read a .moment to 
himself and then began to read aloud: 

“In the name of God, take me away tonight, or it will 
be too late. I beg you . . . Valerie.” 

He lowered the letter. He frowned, staring at Blake. 
“Doesn’t this sound as if the planning, if any, was on 
the part of Mrs. Garth? That she knew her husbapd 
wouldn’t be at home and that this would be your chance 
to run away together?” 

Blake’s voice was angered. “I don’t know what it 
sounds like! I went because I thought she needed help.” 

Griggs gave him a twisted smile of disbelief and in¬ 
creasing contempt. Blake tried to curb his temper, re¬ 
minding himself these were tricks of a sly old courtroom 
lawyer, but he felt his insides knotting, his hands sweat¬ 
ing. 

Griggs turned to look at Judge Frisbee. “Your Honor, 
I request that these letters be entered in the record as 
defense evidence B.” 

• Frisbee looked at Carlin. 

Carlin shook his head. “No objection.” 

Frisbee nodded. “Let them be entered. And so 
marked.” 

The clerk reached up, took them from Griggs’ 
gnarled old hand. 

Griggs thanked him politely as if he had done him 
a personal favor. Then he turned and faced Blak'e again. 

His voice was deceptively soft again, 
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“Reverend, you testified that when John Garth 
caught up with you, you forced him to ride away at the 
point of a rifle.” 

“That’s correct.” 

“Do you usually carry a rifle in the performance of 
your ministerial duties?” 

“I keep a rifle in my buggy. I do a bit of hunting— 
quail.” 

Griggs held his hand to his ear. His voice taunted 
Blake. “What was that? Did you say ‘quail’?” 

There was a burst of loud hooting laughter from the 
court. Frisbee rapped for silence. 

Griggs waved this aside, voice pitched low again. 

“Now, under examination. Reverend, you stated that 
you thought Valerie Garth a beautiful woman.” 

“She is.” 

“Of course. And that night, that long night—weren’t 
your arms around this beautiful woman when her hus¬ 
band found you?” 

“She was unconscious.” 

“Answer my question.” 

“I was trying to revive her.” 

Griggs considered this, making something evil of it. 
His brow tilted and there was a malicious glint in his 
watery old eyes. 

“Well, I guess that’s one way of putting it. Reverend. 
Perhaps the lady had swooned from the ardor of your 
attentions.” 

Again the raucous laughter battered against the 
courtroom walls. 

Blake rose slightly, shouting above the laughter. 
“Everything I’ve said in this room has been the truth.” 
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Griggs stared at him, expressing incredulity. Then 
the old lawyer turned and gave the jury a glance, shrug¬ 
ging his shoulders slightly. 

Frisbee banged the gavel for order. 

Griggs looked at Blake, shook his head. 

“No further questions,” he said. 

The judge nodded at Blake. “You’re excused. Rev¬ 
erend.” ^ 

Blake^s face was flushed. His disheveled hair toppled 
over his sweated forehead. In that moment he had for¬ 
gotten the dignity he lived by: he looked very young 
and very angry. He was most angered by his own sense 
of helplessness. 

He hesitated a moment in the witness chair, then 
he got up, shrugged his black coat up on his shoulders 
ajid walked out of the side door. As he went the whis¬ 
pers swelled; there was a buzzing of voices after the 
door closed behind him. 

Carlin got to his feet. He glanced toward the door 
where Blake had gone out. There was a look of compas¬ 
sion in his harried face. 

He stood up. “Call Deputy James Moran,” he said. 

The Main Street Saloon'was almost empty except for 
the bartender, Alvah Linsey and Herb Garth. The bar¬ 
tender was cleaning his fingernails with a penknife. 
Linsey was flipping cards over, carrying on a silent 
gamble with himself. 

Herb had sunk in a chair so that he could watch the 
street and the courthouse. 

Linsey said, “I hear tell they just sent for the Deputy 
Sheriff.” 
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“You sure got good ears,” Herb said. 

“How come you ain’t at the court, Herb? Everybody 
else in town’s there.” 

Herb shrugged. He did not take his gaze from the 
sun-brilliant street. 

“From all I hear they just about got John acquitted. 
No use in hanging around town.” 

The bartender inspected his nails. “Reckon to head 
back toward Garth Ranch now. Herb?” 

Herb did not turn his head. Linsey hid a secret grin 
and watched th^ youngest Garth. “Why?” 

“Well, always plenty of work out there.” 

“Yeah, plenty,” Herb said. He rose to his feet, 
straightened up, stretching his arms and clenched fists 
over his head. “Only I don’t figure on doing any more 
of it.” 

“How come. Herb?” the bartender prodded. Linsey 
glanced at him, wondering how deeply the bartender 
would dare to probe. Fooling around with the Garth 
men was the most dangerous game played in these parts, 
Linsey knew. 

Herb shrugged. “It’s my brother’s place. Garth 
Ranch. All of it. He’s got ideas how to run it. Looks 
like now he’s going to get his'chance.” He walked to the 
door, reminding the watchers somehow of a lazy pan¬ 
ther on the prowl. Violence and danger were bottled up 
inside him. “Well. . . . Guess I’ll head south for a 
while.” 

Linsey and the bartender exchanged glances, wonder¬ 
ing whether to believe Herb or not. It did not add up 
that a Garth would willingly ride out of this country. 
Not without a very good reason. But Herb was in the 
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street now and there was no chance to probe any deeper. 


John Garth entered the county attorney’s office when 
the deputy opened the door, held it respectfully for him. 

Griggs was waiting for him. The elderly attorney 
stood at the window overlooking Main Street. He was 
chewing an unlighted cigar. 

Griggs tossed the deputy a smile. 

“Thank you, Bill. . . . And tell Mr. Carlin I appre¬ 
ciate the temporary use of his office.” 

The deputy nodded, withdrew. He closed the door 
and took up his position outside it. He leaned against 
the wall, looked both ways along the corridor. 

Inside the office, old Jonathan Griggs remained near 
the window, studying John Garth some moments before 
speaking. 

“I’m a lawyer, John, and I’m defending you on the 
most serious charge there is—that’s why I couldn’t 
keep her name clean.” 

Garth appeared quite troubled. He stared at his huge 
fist a moment. His face was gray. 

“We don’t even know if she’s going to live from one 
minute to the next. It doesn’t seem right that the Whole 
town should have to know.” 

“They all know anyway—you can’t keep things like 
that a secret.” He stepped away from the window. His 
voice became fir-m. “Now listen. You’re on trial for your 
life. I’m going to have to ask some pretty embarrassing 
questions this afternoon, and I want straight answers, 
none of this .honor stuff, you understand?” 

Garth hesitated. He let his gaze move about this clut- 
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tered office and to the window—and to something far 
beyond it. 

“I understand.” 

Griggs nodded. He glanced through some notes he 
had made on a legal tablet. 

“Good. Now what about your brother?” 

Garth swung around from the window. His widened 
eyes were startled. 

“Herb? What about him?” 

“Think he can be any help to us?” 

Garth straightened his wide shoulders. He shook his 
head. 

. His voice was slow, deliberate. 

“No. Herb doesn’t want any part of this. I hear he’s 
—pulled out of town.” 

His mouth tightened and there was a grave expres¬ 
sion on his lined face. 

Griggs watched him a moment, but looked away as 
though he were seeing more than he cared to have re¬ 
vealed to him. He glanced out the window. The crowd 
down there was as thick as ever. But there was a change. 
Those people were quieter, more tense. A barking dog 
tried.to get through the tightly packed people, relieving 
for just a moment, some of the tension in the white heat 
of the courtyard. 

Garth was on the witness stand, the first witness 
called by the defense. 

He sat straight, aware that everyone was staring at 
him. But this was nothing new. They had been paying 
him homage and deference since boyhood. He accepted 
it as a natural part of his life in Lime Rock. 



Griggs was saying, “Your full name?” 

“John Huntington Garth.” 

“Occupation?” 

“Cattle rancher.” 

“Any war record?” 

“I served with the Union Army for five years.” 

- The buzz raced through the courtroom. They remem¬ 
bered the welcome they’d given him after his long ab¬ 
sence. 

“What rank?’’.Griggs asked. 

“Major.” Garth answered each question with a faint 
reluctance. 

“Did you enter the service with that rank?” 

Garth sighed. “I volunteered as a private soldier.” 

Again the humming whispers rose until Frisbee 
reached for his gavel. 

Griggs nodded. “And you received numerous cita¬ 
tions for bravery?” 

Garth sounded almost angered at being so praised. 

“No. Not numerous—three to be exact.” 

There was a sympathetic chuckle rippled through the 
crowd at that—a man went through hell for three cita¬ 
tions in a war; but a modest man never liked to talk 
about it. It had been like that witfi John Garth ever 
since he had returned. 

Griggs smiled faintly with the spectators. “And at 
the end of your service, did you return immediately to 
Lime Rock?” 

“No. I traveled for a while.” 

“What brought you home?” 

Garth’s voice lowered. “Word of my father’s illness, 
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sir. He had been a strong man, in the best of health 
when I left for the army. His illness was sudden and 
unexpected.” 

“Will you give us an account of what happened upon 
your return to Garth Ranch?” 



CHAPTER VI 


I HAD RIDDEN a long Way that day (Garth said). I was 
filled with grief about my father, anxious to be at his 
bedside. Perhaps I did not spare my horse as 1 would 
at any other time. When we entered the big gate under 
the Garth symbol, we were both beat and exhausted. 

My clothes were sweated and adhered to me, dusty 
and soiled after days-of travel. I had not stopped to 
shave, and the anxiety I felt must have made me look 
like a wild person. 

But I forgot all that, forgot even my weariness once 
I was back inside the Garth lands. There was the good 
smell of those ranges, and I began to feel better, sure 
they would have good news for me about my father 
when I reached the old house. 

But I knew better as soon as I saw my brother’s face. 

Herb helped me from the saddle. It was good to see 
my younger brother again, but in our grief there was 
no time even for a greeting. He put his arm about my 
shoulder to support me, and I was grateful for his 
strength and understanding. 

I studied his face, and he met my gaze evenly, all 
the agony showing there. He slowly shook his head. 

I had hurried, but I- arrived too late. My father had 
already passed away. 
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Despite being so young, Herb was very wise. After 
father’s funeral, he kept me busy and on the move. 
There was a great deal to do at Garth Ranch. It seemed 
to me that things had been neglected badly since my 
father’s health failed. I went to work—fourteen hours 
a day putting them back the way I knew he wanted 
them. For a while there it seemed Herb and I lived in 
the saddle. 

We oversaw the round-up and for the first time in 
weeks I was able to smile again. It was good getting 
back to work, being with Herb. And Mingo and Lundy 
were loyal workers, with us day and night. . . . 

Another good thing was being, back among my 
friends, among the people I had known and loved all 
my life, the men and women I had grown up with here 
in Lime Rock. 

When Herb, and I rode into town, we would move 
slowly along Main Street because there were always 
friends of ours we were anxious to talk to, people we 
had missed, hadn’t seen for many years. 

These were the people I knew and loved—though in 
my absence the town had grown and prospered, with 
many new settlers from everywhere—even people who 
camei across an ocean to live in this great territory. 

But for every change, for every new face, there was 
something or someone I remembered from childhood. 
There was Reverend Pickering. 

He looked fragile the first time I saw him after I 
returned home. His hair had turned white. I hated 
seeing him getting so old, almost ready to retire. But 
when he saw me entering his church on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, he smiled and waved to me over the heads of his 
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congregation and it made me feel that I really was at 
home at last. 

As Herb and I dismounted and crossed to the steps 
where Reverend Pickering waited to greet me, I re¬ 
membered he had christened me—in the open air, long 
before this church was built. 

After Reverend Pickering had welcomed me back, 
my gaze strayed to the people near us. 

I felt something constrict inside me. 

My gaze struck on a middle-aged couple and the girl 
with them. It was the Horvats and Valerie. She was the 
loveliest thing I had ever seen. 

Never was there a woman more perfect, nor one in¬ 
tended more completely by fate for me alone. 

I thought all that as I stood there openly staring at 
her. Staring? I couldn’t help that. 

I put my hand on Herb’s arm, indicating the Hor¬ 
vats with my glance. Herb nodded, grinning at me as 
though he was looking at a man possessed—as he was. 

“Settlers,” Herb said. “The name’s Horvat. Foreign¬ 
ers.” 

“She’s beautiful, isn’t she?” 

Herb laughed softly, shaking his head as though 
amused at me. But I knew it was no laughing matter. 
I could not keep my gaze off her for very long. They 
entered the church and Herb and I followed. . . . 

I don’t know what the sermon was all about. I am 
not even sure how I got through the next few days. I do 
know I made up my mind I had to see her again, and 
it was as if I woke up to a new life one afternoon when 
I dismounted in the neat yard of the Horvat ranch. 

I tied my horse and crossed to the front door. There 
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was a fluttering sense of expectancy I had not felt since 
I was a child at Christmas. 

I was wearing my best suit, but I kept brushing at 
it, worried about how I looked. 

I knocked and ‘the door was opened almost immedi¬ 
ately by Mrs. Horvat. I was aware of her looking over 
the cut of my suit, the size of me. I smiled secretly, 
hoping she was impressed. It was always good to be 
liked by the family of the girl you love. 

And I was already sure I loved Valerie. 

Mrs. Horvat was smiling, nodding. “Mr. Garth?” 

I bowed slightly. 

“Madame Horvat,” I said. “I am delighted to meet 
you.” 

She returned my bow with a curtsy she had learned in 
Europe. Both of us were on our best behavior. 

“Won’t you come in, please,” she said. 

I entered their house for the first time, my hat in my 
hand, but I must admit I noticed very little. I was look¬ 
ing for Valerie. 

The first time I met Louis Horvat in his own home, 
he wa^sitting in an old fashioned rocker that must have 
been packed across the ocean, too. It was indented with 
his bulky figure. He was busy when I entered, cleaning 
a large, bulky looking revolver. 

He got up, still holding the gun. 

“Ah, Mr. Garth,” he said, his voice making me very 
welcome. Then he looked down at the revolver. “Ex¬ 
cuse me.” 

He placed the gun on the mantel. I looked at it a 
moment, feeling something odd deep in my mind, but of 
course not making any effort to pin it down. I was there 
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on what I hoped would be the happiest errand of my 
life. 

He turned from the hearth then and we shook hands. 

I nodded toward the gun. “That looks like a fine 
weapon.” 

He nodded. “I am proud of it. I brought it from 
Austria. Do you know guns?” 

“I used them—willingly or not for five years with 
the Union Army. I got to know all the new models.” 

He smiled.' “The workmansl^ip in this one is most 
unusual. Austria is making fine advances in small arms. 
. . . please, a chair, sit down.” 

I sat down in the chair he indicated. 

“How do you like our little town?” I asked him. 

“I’ve grown quite accustomed to it.” His voice said 
it was not the sort of place he had knowh across the sea. 

“Why did you leave Austria, sir?” I asked. 

I saw the man and his wife exchange uncomfortable 
glances. I had been attempting to make polite conversa¬ 
tion, not to embarrass them. But before I could speak 
again, Horvat shrugged. 

“There was some trouble—the usual kind. Political 
upheaval, followed by mass executions. We had to es¬ 
cape with our skins, leaving all our possessions behind.” 

“How unfortunate,” I said. 

“We’re thankful to be alive,” Horvat said. “Of 
course, we’ve been abl§ to make a modest new start.” 

Mrs. Horvat broke in, smiling at me. 

, “But why discuss the past? We are much more in¬ 
terested in the future, Mr. Garth.” 

I smiled, sitting straighter in my chair. 

“I’m not familiar with the way things are done in 
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your country—” I hesitated, and then met the issue 
directly. “What I want is permission to call on your 
daughter.” 

I am not egotistical when I say Mrs. Horvat was de¬ 
lighted. That was clear enough in her tone. 

“Our Valerie!” 

“That is,” I said, “if you don’t think me presump¬ 
tuous—” 

Horvat actually was beaming. 

“Of course not,” he said. “Men of means and breed¬ 
ing are so rare in America, we are naturally delighted 
with your interest—” He sat forward calling, “Valerie! ” 

The door leading to the hallway opened almost im¬ 
mediately. I smiled -to myself. Obviously Valerie had 
been eavesdropping. I caught my breath at her loveli¬ 
ness when she stepped into the room. 

She kept her eyes down. There was a slight flush to 
her cheeks. 

Horvat stood and spoke formally, “Valerie, may I 
present Mr. Garth . . . my daughter, sir.” 

I looked at her, this girl I had fallen in love with. 
I said, “How do you do?” 

She curtsied, but kept her eyes averted. Even at that 
moment I admitted to myself this beauty was the pic¬ 
ture of a coquette. 

I did not care. 

I loved Valerie. 

No matter what she was, I wanted her. 

Mrs. Horvat’s voice was still full of pleasure. “Mr. 
Garth has asked our permission to call on you, dear.” 

She kept her eyes averted. Her \loice had the devil 
in it. 
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“Is Mr. Garth too shy to ask me himself?” 

“No, Miss, I’m not,” I said. I bowed slightly. “May 
I have your permission to call?” 

She looked me over then, bringing her eyes slowly 
from my polished boots, past' the silver buckle of my 
belt, the soft white of my new linen shirt, finally to meet 
my gaze. 

I hoped she was pleased at the sight of me. 

I was completely entranced with her. 

Her eyes held mine now, and her moist lips parted in 
an enticing, provocative smile. 

Her voice was softly accented. 

“I shall be delighted to receive you, Mr. Garth.” 

Valerie and I sat on horseback, side by side atop a 
hill in the Garth range. Not all the land I owned, or the 
cattle or the river thrilled me as much as being close 
to her like this. 

We looked down on this vast valley that my father 
had claimed and held and cultivated. Near, below us a 
herd of cattle grazed. Nearer, at,the foot of the slope 
to our right, a small brook rippled toward that low¬ 
land and the river. 

I waved my hand covering the herd, pointing to the 
creek. 

Valerie nodded and we rode down the slight incline, 
moving into the shadows of the cottonwood trees that 
grew along the bank of the creek. 

We dismounted, walked our horses to the rim of the- 
water, we watched them drink. 

She said, “Like all those cattle, and that wide river, 
this little creek is yours, too?” 
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“This creek and the river, yes.” 

Valerie stepped to the edge of the creek, gazed across 
the range. There was something odd in her eyes. I pur¬ 
posely made no effort to analyze it. 

“I cannot get over the size of America,” she said. 
“So vast and fertile. It has made many men rich.” 

“Only those who had the strength to tame it.” 

She turned, cutting those lovely eyes at me. 

“You had the strength?” 

“My father had it. Maybe he had a little too much. 
It made him hard to live with sometimes.” 

She watched me. “But he made himself—and you— 
rich, didn’t he?” 

I didn’t reply. 

Valerie looked out across the range again. She 
brushed her hand across her face. 

I was worried. “You aren’t too warm?” 

“A little.” Valerie unbuttoned the top of her blouse. 
I felt my pulse quicken. “And the water ... it looks 
so inviting.” i 

She stretched her hand out behind her. I took it. My 
hand was chilled, but hers was warm. 

She seated herself in the grass and I was forced to 
join her because she would not release my fingers. 

We sat there, talking slowly, me aware of her near¬ 
ness, her loveliness. She slipped off her shoes and stock¬ 
ings. I tried to tell her myself she was only natural and 
unaffected. I could not escape the unhappy sense that 
she was deliberately, tantalizing me. 

I tried to keep my eyes averted. 

Her voice taunted me. 

“Do I shock you, Mr. Garth?” 
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“Yes—a little.” 

She laughed, swung about and raised her skirts high 
above her knees, presenting me with the breath-taking 
view of her long, well-formed legs. 

Her eyes laughed at me. 

She lowered her feet into the cool, rippling water. 

She glanced at me. 

“Perhaps your father would not have liked me?” 

“How could anyone help liking you?” 

She slowly lifted her glistening legs from the water. 
She pointed her toes at the sky. She lay back against 
me and her skirts fell about her thighs. 

With her weight against me, I was forced back. She 
was too near, too lovely, too desirable. She was driving 
me crazy and- she knew it. I was unable to restrain 
myself, I suddenly rolled her over and kissed her. There 
was passion in the way I kissed her; I was as wild as I 
might have been with some camp follower during the 
war. . . . 

For a moment she seemed to submit, to welcome my 
kiss and my body against her. Then she struggled free 
and jumped to her feet. 

Her face was flushed. 

“I’m sorry,” she panted. “You’ve got to forgive me. 
I—forgot myself.” 

I frowned, trying not to put any hidden meaning to 
her remark. “It was my fault.” 

Her voice was husky. “I’m afraid it is too easy to 
forget myself with you.” 

I got up, grabbed her arms, pulled her warm lush 
body close to me. 

I whispered against her face, breathless. 
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“Perhaps soon we won’t have to worry about such 
things, Valerie.” 

She tilted her face, her eyes brimming. She held my 
gaze a long time and we stood there until her lids closed 
slowly and my mouth covered hers. 

I rode swiftly from the Horvat place in the valley 
back to Garth Ranch. It seemed to me the air had never 
smelled so good, nor had the sky had this quality of 
brightness. 

My horse could not move as swiftly as I wanted to go. 

I raced into the yard. Lundy was crossing the yard 
to meet me. 

I leaped from the saddle, tossed the reins to him. 
Lundy gave me a lop-sided smile, responding to my hap¬ 
piness and well-being. 

“Lundy,” I said. “You been behaving yourself?” 

He grinned again. “Yes, sir.” 

I gave the boy a pat on the back, and went with my 
step springing to the coolness of the verandah. 

When I entered the living room. Herb was seated at 
the old roll-top desk, a ledger open in front of him and 
a pen in his hand. He put the quill aside when I ap¬ 
proached. 

Still on ^op of the world, I said, “Glad to see yyu’re 
keeping the records up to date. Herb.”' 

“Somebody has to.” 

I smiled. “I didn’t expect to be away so long. ... I 
was hoping you’d move the main herd iip to the north 
pasture.” 

“What for?” 

“I want ’em nice and fat. I’m selling this month.” 
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He leaned back in the chair, staring at me. “You’re 
what?” 

“All but the breeders—we been carrying Pa’s debts 
long enough.” 

Herb stood up. His face was set against me. It hurt 
me to realize that Herb had been running things for a 
long time—all those years I had been away. He ex¬ 
pected to keep on running them, although the ranch 
was clearly mine. 

I kept my voice level. I did not want to fight with 
Herb over anything. 

“No. I want to start clean. I’m getting married.” 

Herb was plainly surprised. His face darkened and 
his mouth set. 

“That Horvat girl?” he said. 

“Her name is Valerie,” I reminded him. 

“I know what her name is.” He strode across the 
room, stared out the window. He heeled around and his 
features were rigid. He kept his voice very low. “Did 
you ever -reckon that maybe her family—and her— 
might like the looks of Garth land.” 

I tried to control my anger. “You’re not real flat¬ 
tering, Herb.” 

“I’m not trying to be. I’m trying to tell you the 
truth.” 

“I love her. Herb.” 

“I never said I doubted that. I asked you why they 
might be so anxious to have this Valerie marry you. 
Think it over.” 

I had to hold myself tight, but I kept my voice cool. 

“I think I’m old enough to know what I’m doing.” 

Our gazes clashed for a moment and held. It was very 
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quiet in the house. I turned and strode from the room. 

But the feeling of goodness was gone out of the 
world. 

I refused to let myself dwell on what Herb had said. 
I was too much in love with Valerie to care about any¬ 
thing except that she was going to marry me. 

I sat in the Horvat living room facing Valerie’s father 
and mother. Louis Horvat looked very pleased about 
something. He sat with his hack to his roll-top desk, his 
hands on his knees. 

Mrs. Horvat was standing at her husband’s side, 
slightly behind him. I looked at them telling myself 
Herb was wrong. I saw no greed in their pleasant faces. 
I shook the thought from my mind, listening to Louis 
Horvat. 

“This house,” he was saying, “will be lonely without 
Valerie.” 

The hall door opened and Valerie swept into the 
room, brightening it. She looked like a princess. This 
house was not good enough for her, I felt, any more 
than old Garth Ranch was good enough for her. 

There was genuine pleasure in her smile. I stood up 
and held out my arms to her. 

She crossed the room to me, and her mouth responded 
eagerly to my kiss. I told myself there was nothing 
wrong in the world. I even told myself the possessive 
way Valerie clung to my arm, the triumphant look on 
her face meant only that she loved me as deeply as I 
loved her. This look of triumph did not diminish as she 
watched her mother and father shake my hands. 
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It was all settled. I was their prospective son-in-law. 
They had agreed that Valerie and I were to marry. 

When we walked out of St. James Church here in 
Lime Rock, we were Mr. and Mrs. John Huntington 
Garth. 

The Horvats followed just behind us, and most of the 
town had turned out to throw rice and give us their 
best wishes. 

Reverend Pickering was the first to offer his con¬ 
gratulations. 

Herb was behind him, scrubbed, and handsome. He 
had been my best man. 

Reverend Pickering was shaking my hand as Herb 
assisted Valerie into the carriage. I might not have seen 
what happened had I not loved her so much I could not 
keep my eyes off her. 

Valerie’s eyes met Herb’s for a moment, held them, 
and my heart skipped a beat at what I saw in her 
face. I swung up into the carriage, feeling ill. I shook 
hands with Herb, but I could not force myself to meet 
his gaze. 

We raced away in the buggy with the calls and laugh¬ 
ter of our friends following after us. I glanced back 
through the dust, then I looked at Valerie beside me. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Garth. I reached for her hand, but 
she gave me an odd glance, withdrew it. It would be 
all right, I told myself. Weren’t all brides nervous? 

We drove swiftly across the plains. The gate under 
the large branding symbol was closed. I leaped down 
from the carriage and opened the gate. 

Valerie was staring at something down the slope. I 
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followed her ^ze and recognized Mingo and Lundy 
hazing about a dozen cattle toward the west pasture. 

Valerie called, “Darling, those are our cattle, aren’t 
they?” 

I nodded. “Best breeding stock there is.” 

Valerie said, “But where are the others?” 

“I sold them.” 

I saw her widened eyes, the faint frown between her 
brow. Her voice remained light. 

“Then you must have received a lot of money.” 

I returned to the buggy, walking more slowly now. 

“Yes.” 

She laughed. “And having money is so much more 
appealing than having'cows. . 

“Cattle, darling.” I swung up beside her, and held 
the reins a moment before I spoke again. “And I’m 
afraid I don’t have the money.” 

“Oh?” 

I kept my voice level. “You saw the buildings in town 
—the school, the library. My father was a generous 
man. He was forever pledging funds for things the town 
needed—I’ve had to make those pledges good by paying 
back the money he borrowed to meet them.” 

Her voice was light. “Then we are quite poor?” 

I laughed. “Poor? We have more land than you can 
ride across in a day and a night.” 

I flicked the whip over the rumps of the horses and 
we entered Garth Ranch. We moved swiftly toward the 
big house in the cottonwood grove, bearing away from 
Mingo and Lundy and the remnants of my herd. 

The horses seemed to sense my anticipation and my 
excitement. The buggy wheeled up before the house 
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in a cloud of alkali dust. It smoked across us, but I did 
not mind. 

I swung down from the carriage. I did not even glance 
toward our luggage. 

I reached up and Valerie stepped out of the buggy. 
I held her close against me in my arms. For a moment 
she pressed her face against my throat. 

I strode across the yard, up the steps. I carried her 
to the doorway and kicked the door open with my boot. 

Inside the house was cool. 

But it could not explain the sudden chill between 
Valerie and me. 

As I bent my' head to kiss her, I was aware of her 
coolness. It was as though she were reluctant to give 
her mouth to mine. She would have turned her head 
away, but I held her too tightly. 

I cast about in my mind for some explanation, want¬ 
ing to be understanding, and gentle—though at the 
moment I did not feel gentle. 

“Tired?” 

“Exhausted,” she whispered. 

I felt slightly better. It had been a trying time for 
both of us. I swung her*round in my arms. 

“Welcome to parth Ranch.” 

At eight that night she came out of her room where 
she had been resting since our arrival at Garth Ranch 
in the afternoon. 

I caught my breath when she entered the room. 

She could not have chosen a more seductive or re¬ 
vealing gown. Low cut, it complemented her beauty in 
every way. I told myself that she had been tired this 
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afternoon, and now everything was going to be all right. 
I was alone with my bride. 

I kissed her, but her mouth was cool. She murmured, 
“dearest,” and moved to the sofa where she reclined 
with her eyes half-shut as though in some reflective 
thought. 

I looked at her a moment, then I opened the bottle 
of champagne, aware the pop of the cork was unnatural¬ 
ly loud in this house. 

I poured two glasses, carried them to her. She did 
not open her eyes. I set her glass on the table beside 
her, sat down on the sofa beside her. 

I lifted my glass. “To you, Valerie—my bride.” 

I. took a long sip of my drink. Then I looked at her, 
at all the loveliness in the world reclining there. I leaned 
over to kiss her. 

Valerie turned her head aside. 

I waited but she did not touch her drink; 

After a moment she startled me by saying, “Darling, 
how long does it take to rebuild a herd of cattle?” 

I laughed. 

“Cattle? Who wants to talk about cattle at a time like 
this?” ' 

She opened her deep eyes, staring at me. Her voice 
was chilled, she spoke slowly. “How long, John?” 

I spread my hands, sighing, giving in. “Oh, I don’t 
know—say a couple of years.” 

I moved toward her again, but Valerie twisted away, 
this time the sense of impatience was quite obvious. 

“Why didn’t you tell me all this before we were 
married?” 

I became concerned now, filled with conflicting 
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thoughts, and aware of a painful constricting in the 
muscles of my stomach. 

“Darling, what difference does it make? You’ll have 
a roof over your head, the best food in the state . . . 
and me. Isn’t that enough?” 

Instead of replying at all, Valerie got to her feet, 
shutting her eyes as though from weariness. 

“I’m very tired, John. I think I’ll go to my room.” 

“Of course, dear.” I put aside my half-emptied glass 
and stood up. “I’ll join you in a minute.” 

I stood there and watched her leave the room. I was 
sure there’d never been a woman lovelier. But there was 
a sense of emptiness in me. I crossed to the server, 
poured myself a straight whisky. Holding the glass in 
my fist, I gulped it down quickly. I set the glass down, 
and shook off the thoughts tormenting me. 

I straightened my coat and walked out the door 
through which Valerie had gone a few moments be¬ 
fore. . . . 

I walked along the corridor and stopped before the 
door to her room. To my surprise the door was closed. 
I stared at the door a moment, then I called softly, 
“Val.” 

There was no answer from within her room. I spoke 
louder. “Valerie?” 

When there was no answer I rapped lightly on the 
door. Still there was no response. I told myself it had 
to be all right. I smiled, thinking about her waiting 
wordless beyond that door. 

My hand covered the doorknob and I turned it. The 
door remained shut. 

My lips parted and I know the agony showed in my 
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eyes. Still unable to believe this, I dragged the back 
of my hand across my face. 

I tried the doorknob, twisting hard, still willing to 
believe it was a mistake. ' 

Her door was locked. 

I rapped on the door, hard. I had tried to be patient, 
understanding. But I was a man, no better, no worse 
than the next. 

I called, thanking the gods there was no one in the 
house to know what was happening to me on my wed¬ 
ding night. 

“^^al! Val, can you hear me?” 

When she still did not answer, I felt the blood suf¬ 
fusing my face, my anger building. 

I hammered at the door with both my fists. 

“Val! Open the door. Val.” 

I tried to turn away, I tried to leave and I could not. 
I pounded again and again on that door with all my 
strength. 

Finally, I stopped. I did not know how long I had 
stood there pounding against that door facing. 

I was exhausted. I looked down at my knuckles. They 
were bleeding. 

I leaned my sweated forehead against the cool wood 
of the door jamb. 

“Val . . . please . . . please open the door. . . .” 

But from within that room there was only silence. 

Several days later, Mingo and I rode up to the Coach 
shed. Lundy was waiting to tend the horses. Mingo and 
I were sweated from the long hours on the range. I 
drove myself, staying away from the house as much as 
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possible, working until I dropped from exhaustion. Any¬ 
thing so I did not have to think. 

I could not help glancing toward the house. I had 
not seen Valerie for two days, but she had not been out 
of my tormented thoughts for a moment. 

I wish I had not looked. 

As fate sometimes arranges it. Herb chose that mo¬ 
ment to stroll from the inside of the house, and there 
was about my brother the smug proprietary air of the 
man who owns everything in sight. Everything. I tried 
to drive the thought from my mind. This was my 
brother. Herb leaned against an upright on the veran¬ 
dah. He lighted a cigarette, exhaling the smoke after 
a deep, satisfied pull upon it. 

I dismounted slowly, more tired than I had ever been. 
I allowed Lundy to take my horse. 

I walked sloWly across the shaded yard. Mixed with 
the weariness was anger I could no longer contain. I 
knew my eyes,narrowed. I hop'ed so. I didn’t want Herb 
to see what was in them. 

“Hello, Herb.” 

Herb watched me, his gaze going over my dusty, 
sweated clothes. He nodded, voice cool. 

“Brother.” 

I overlooked what I saw in his face. “Get those final 
bills and papers all cleared away?” 

“All cleared. How was it down at Mesquite Bottom— 
hot?” 

“Yeah.” I nodded. “Yeah, it was hot, all right.” 

I had reached the steps. At that moment the front 
door whispered on its hinges. Both Herb and I glanced 
around. 
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Valerie stood there in the doorway, dressed in a cool, 
clinging gown. 

Herb stared at her a moment, then turned, looking 
from her coolly beautiful face to my dirty, tired counte¬ 
nance. 

He said, “Yeah. ... I bet it was.” 

Then without looking at either Valerie or me again, 
he strolled off the verandah and across the yard. 

It seemed to me Valerie stood there watching him go. 

A few mornings later, stripped to the waist, I was 
digging fence holes. The sun was like a furnace against 
my back. 

Lundy and Mingo were stringing wire behind me as 
I got the poles set. 

I glanced up from the work, just happening to catch 
movement in the distance. My attention caught, I 
straightened and stared. 

Valerie looked like a goddess beyond any doubt on 
horseback. 

She was riding her horse at a fast canter up the crest 
of a low, rolling hill. For a moment, entranced, I 
watched her. 

Then my gaze moved to Herb following her, but rid¬ 
ing his pony at a slower, more restrained gait. 

I bit back my anger, but I could feel my eyes tight¬ 
ening, and I could not pull my gaze from them until 
they had disappeared over the crest of the hill. 

And then one morning I came in from working, dusty 
and perspiring. The coolness of the big old living room 
was refreshing. 

I could not help looking about expectantly for Val¬ 
erie. She was not in the room. 
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Tired, I slumped into a chair, stretched my booted 
legs out before me. 

I heard steps and sat up. But it was Herb. He came 
into the living room. He was carrying a saddle roll and 
a bulky knapsack. 

“Where’s Valerie?” I said. 

Herb shrugged. “In her room, I guess.” 

I nodded, then let my gaze rake across his gear. 
“What are you doing with that stuff?” 

“Pulling out,” Herb said. 

I got up slowly, shrugged my shirt up on my shoul¬ 
ders. I felt tense. 

“What’s the trouble? Aren’t you happy here?” 

Herb’s voice was flat. “You’re running things now. 
You don’t want me around.” 

I spoke slowly. “Herb—is it Valerie? Is that the 
reason you’re leaving?” 

His voice remained flat, noncommittal. “Could be.” 

I went to him, put my hand on my brother’s arm. 
“Herb, this is your ranch, too. You don’t have to leave.” 

Valerie entered the living room from the foyer be¬ 
hind me at that moment, just in time to hear me tell 
Herb he did not have to leave. 

She did not look at me. 

“Herb?” she said. She ran across to him. “Herb, 
you’re not leaving?” 

“Guess I am,” he said. 

Her voice was distressed. “But why? Why?” 

Herb nodded toward me, stared at me across the top 
of her head. 

“Better ask my brother,” he said. 

Herb turned and walked out then. Valerie and I stood 
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in that room and stared after him in silence until we 
heard the front door shut. 

I turned to Valerie then, put my arm about her to 
comfort her. 

She whipped away from me, her face stark. 

“Don’t touch me.” 

She twisted free from my grasp, ran from the room. 
I stood there. I wanted to run after her, but I could not. 
I was like a man who had been turned to stone. 

Soon after that Valerie took an interest in church. 

She insisted I accompany her to Lime Rock on Sun¬ 
day mornings. At first, I thought this was a good sign— 
that ultimately it might bring us closer together. 

It didn’t take me long to realize how wrong I was. 

Foolishly, with my brother out of the way, I thought 
that my wife’s interest in other men would end. 

But she stood in that congregation, putting all her 
breath into the hymn “All Souls,” singing beautifully to 
the conclusion. 

I stood beside her, this stranger to whom I was mar¬ 
ried in name at least, proud of the covert glances her 
beauty drew. 

There was the riffling of paper, the rustling of skirts, 
shuffling of feet as the congregation sat down when the 
hymn was over. I sat beside Valerie and happened to 
glance at her from the corner of my eyes. 

It was as though she were transfixed. 

She was staring at the new minister. 

In the pulpit young Reverend Stephen Blake was 
starting what I heard as a very modest sermon. He had 
arrived to take Reverend Pickering’s place, but I had 
not met him yet. 
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Valerie whispered to me. “Don’t you think the new 
pastor is an interesting looking man?” 

I glanced at the minister. Perhaps men just didn’t 
look interesting to me. At least, I found nothing to set 
him apart from dozens of others. 

“And his sermon,” she whispered. “Such fire. I’ve 
never heard anything like it.” 

Puzzled, I looked at her. A slight smile had parted 
her lips. 

Her gaze was fixed on the man in the pulpit. 

When we returned to Garth Ranch in the buggy, I 
saw the Horvat carriage was secured at the hitching 
rail in front of the verandah. Mr. and Mrs. Horvat 
stood awaiting us on the porch. 

Valerie sprang down from the carriage by the time 
it barely stopped and ran to her mother. Mrs. Horvat 
gathered her in her arms. 

“Mamma—” 

“Darling baby,” Mrs. Horvat said. 

Valerie then moved to her father who kissed her. He 
said, “How have you been, my princess?” 

Valerie said, “I’m so happy to see you.” She turned, 
taking her mother’s hand. “Come, Mamma, I must 
show you my house.” 

Arm in arm they entered the house. I was about to 
follow them, holding the door for Louis Horvat, but he 
held up his hand, detaining me. 

“Could we talk for one moment, please?” 

“Come on in where we can be comfortable.” 

He shook his head. “What I have to say—I’d rather 
talk to you alone.” 

I looked at him, spoke slowly. “What’s wrong?” 
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Horvat looked at his hands. “I’m afraid—I’ve had 
some financial reverses . . . serious ones.” 

Puzzled, I said, “I’m sorry to hear that.” 

His voice cut across mine. “I neglected to tell you 
before—I have large investments—in Austria.” 

“But I still don’t see—” 

His look was slightly pitying. He waited a moment 
before replying. 

“We have borrowed much money—built our home 
and other things—on the basis of those investments. 
. . . And now, due to the political conditions abroad, 
I’m in danger of losing them. It w‘ill mean bankruptcy.” 

Valerie returned to the porch in time to hear her 
father. 

“Papa . . . Papa, that can’t be true,” 

He scowled. “I didn’t want you to hear this, Valerie 
—I didn’t want to worry you with my troubles.” 

“But, Papa—” she went to him, put her arm around 
him. “John and I will help you.” She glanced at me. 
“Won’t we, John?” 

I exhaled. “How can I help him, Val? You know I 
don’t have any money.” 

Horvat broke in. “But, surely a man with so much 
land—” 

“That’s all it is,” I said, “land. And I’m fighting to 
hold it, against my father’s creditors.” I shook my 
head. “I wish I could help you, but there just isn’t 
enough to go around.” 

Mrs. Horvat came out on the porch. 

Her voice was sharp. “But everyone in Lime Rock 
talks of your wealth.” 
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I kept my voice level. “I’m sorry I haven’t lived up 
to your expectations, Mrs. Horvat.” 

Horvat spoke quietly, resolutely. “You could sell 
some of this land.” 

I fought to control my anger. But everything I had 
gone through these past weeks flared through me. I felt 
my fists clench at my sides. 

I was able to keep my voice steady. “I think you’d 
better leave.” 

Mrs. Horvat said steadily, “But if you love our 
daughter—” 

I did not reply. I stared at her a moment. She flushed 
faintly, but her eyes were full of her resentment. I 
turned away from them. 

The Horvats hesitated. I saw they were looking at 
Valerie, waiting for her to speak. 

Her voice was' cool. I felt her gaze against my back. 
She spoke to her parents. 

“Go. He will sell the land.” 

They glanced at me then, and went down the steps 
to their buggy. I did not look at them again. 

Valerie called after them from the porch. 

“I will see you soon. Mamma and Papa.” 

The Horvats waved. Louis Horvat turned his car¬ 
riage in the yard and they drove away. Valerie and I 
watched them in silence until they crested a rolling hill, 
disappeared from sight. 

We were both filled with our own thoughts. 

Finally, I spoke slowly. “Valerie, my father spent a 
lifetime building up this ranch—I’ll have cattle on my 
land again. Just give me a little time.” 
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“Your land.” Her lovely mouth twisted until she was 
ugly. “What good is your filthy land?” 

Before I was aware I had rrioved, I slapped her across 
the mouth. 

She was more astonished than hurt. Her eyes flew 
open and she stared at me with her shocked eyes and 
her half-opened mouth. 

I was immediately conscious-stricken. I put my hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Forgive me, Val—I didn’t mean to do that.” 

Valerie stood there for some moments. The silence 
and the heat pressed in upon us. Her face was pale and 
rigid with her contempt. 

She whipped around then and strode into the house. 
I looked after her helplessly. 

Mingo was working on the left rear foot of my pure¬ 
bred. I entered the carriage shed at the stable yard, 
stood watching him. Mingo’s mouth was pulled into a 
smile. 

“What’s funny, Mingo?” I had long since forgotten 
there was any reason for laughter. 

Mingo jerked his head toward the rear of the house 
where Lundy stood gaping at the back door through 
which Valerie had gone only a moment before. The poor 
stupid giant was bewitched by her. Sometimes I felt 
shey tantalized him just for the pleasure she got from 
laughing at his simpering. 

“Pore Lundy,” Mingo said. “She’s shore got him 
wrapped around her finger.” 

“Don’t blame Lundy,” I answered tiredly, “she can 
do the same thing with sensible men.” I tossed the 
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thought from my mind. “Careful with that hoof, 
Mingo.” 

He was working at a pebble lodged in the shoe. “Sure 
—this old boy and me, we’re good friends.” 

I nodded and turned away to leave the stall. I saw 
Reverend Stephen Blake at the shed entrance. 

“Reverend Blake,” I said. “This is a surprise.” 

We shook hands. Then I noticed that Reverend 
Blake was more than slightly cool toward me. 

“May I talk to you a moment, Mr. Garth?” 

“Sure thing,” I said. “Let’s step outside.” 

I let Blake precede me into the sunlight. 

'We walked together slowly along the shed front, the 
barn and the corral. There was no movement, only the 
sun and the sound of deerflies. 

Blake said, “I’ve just had a long talk with your wife.” 

“Oh?” I swallowed slightly, tried to smile. “Sorry I 
wasn’t there.” 

He ignored that. “Mr. Garth, I’m going to speak 
frankly.” 

I smiled. “Shoot, Reverend.” 

He hesitated a moment. “Your wife’s not a happy 
woman. She’s nervous, irritable, easily excited—” 

“I know that.” 

“Do you have any idea why?” 

I looked at this stranger. “I prefer not to talk 
about it.” 

“Why not?” he persisted. 

I tried to keep my voice level. “Let’s just say it’s a 
husband’s right.” 

But this was not enough for him. He spoke slpwly. 
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“I have no desire to pry, but perhaps I can be of service 
to both you and Mrs. Garth.” 

“How?” 

“I’m not sure—but with your permission, I’d like 
to try.” 

I hesitated. “You’re a man of God, Reverend, and if 
you think you can help, I’d be wrong to stand in your 
way.” I exhaled. “Consider yourself welcome here at 
all times.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I’ll be back again tomorrow.” 

He turned then and walked away from me, going to 
his buggy at the hitching rail. I looked after him, feel¬ 
ing puzzled and empty. 

The next night they were together on the sofa in the 
front room when I came in from work. There was one 
lamp burning, but it was so low, I thought no one was 
in the room at first. I was sweated and bushed from a 
fourteen hour day of work. As I came into the room, I 
heard Blake’s voice. 

I saw them on the sofa then, and Valerie was watch¬ 
ing his face, listening intently to every word. 

“—and of all the places my uncle visited,” Blake 
was saying, “France was always his favorite. My father 
once^ asked him why. And my uncle, who had quite an 
eye for those things, replied: ‘The two most precious 
things in the world are peace and beauty!” 

Tired all the way through, and sweated down, I stood 
there in the doorway, listening. 

“And then my uncle added, ‘France provides both, 
in unusual measure. Peace, when one has had enough 
of its sparkling wine. And beauty, in the form of its 
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enchanting women, of whom one can 
enough.” 

Blake smiled as he finished his story and Valerie 
laughed heartily. 

“Reverend, you tell the most charming stories.” 

“And he never runs out of them, either,” I said from 
the doorway. 

Blake rose quickly to his feet, looked at his watch. 

“I had no idea it was so late—I hope I didn’t exhaust 
you, Mrs. Garth.” 

Valerie stood then, too, smiled at him. 

“On the contrary—you exhilarate me.” 

I said, “I’ll walk you to the door. Reverend.” 

Valerie broke in quickly. “No. Don’t go for a while.” 

I bit at my lip, glanced at Valerie meaningly. “I’ve 
had a hard day—think I’ll turn in. Goodnight, dear. 
Goodnight, Reverend.” 

I looked at them a moment then walked toward the 
hall and the stairs. 

“Goodnight, Mr. Garth,” Blake said. 

Valerie called after I was through the door. “Good¬ 
night.” 

I turned,'looked back at Blake. He was making no 
effort to leave. Slowly, I crossed the hall. 

In my bedroom, I lighted the small oil lamp. I sat on 
the bed and removed my boots. 

I heard Valerie’s sudden laughter from the front 
room. 

I lay back, stretching out on my bed. But I could not 
remain still. 

Suddenly out of the stillness would come Valerie’s 
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laughter—a gay abandoned sound. My nerves were 
drawn and sweat beaded my forehead. 

Restlessly, I got up from the bed, got a cigarillo from 
the bureau, lighted it. ' 

I paced the room, feeling caged within its walls. 

Once I strode to the door, paused, changed my mind 
and returned to the bed. I sat down on the side of it. 

I stared at my knotted fists. There was a prolonged 
silence and then Valerie laughed, loudly it seemed to 
me. There was no other sound. The silence stretched 
on and on. 

Unable to stand it any longer, I grabbed up a boot 
and hurled it across the room. 

Once in a while I heard from Herb. I never got this 
news directly. But from friends I learned he was hang¬ 
ing around the saloon in Lime Rock. They said he 
spoke of leaving town, but could not bring himself to 
make the break that would carry him from the territory 
in which he was born. Once, I heard that he watched 
the Reverend Blake drive out to my place every day, 
and that Herb’s face was dark with jealousy. 

As I say, all this was hearsay. 

But the Reverend was there every time I entered 
the ykrd. 

I do not know what his duties were in his parish, but 
I did know he was neglecting them. 

One day I rode into the yard and saw the Reverend 
Blake’s buggy tied before my verandah. 

I swung down and handed the reins of my mount to 
Lundy who was cleaning the Garth coach. 
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I stooped over a water bucket and drank greedily. It 
had been another long hot time in the saddle. 

Then I stripped to the waist, ran water over my face, 
nehk and arms, lathering the sun-burned skin with 
home-made soap. 

After drying my face, I blinked and opened my eyes. 
I was staring in the direction of Valerie’s bedroom. 

What I saw made me forget everything else. Lundy 
straightened up, watching me. I threw down the towel, 
strode across the yard and let the front door slam 
behind me when I entered the house. 

I moved swiftly down the hall. I did not pause to 
knock. I threw open the door to my wife’s bedroom. 

Blake was standing beside the bed, smoothing his 
coat, face flushed. 

Valerie was wearing a filmy negligee and was 
stretched sensuously across the bed. 

I stood there, looking at them, too stunned to speak. 

Before I could move again, Valerie sprang to her 
feet. 

“Haven’t you learned to knock?” 

I did not look at her. I spoke with what I knew was 
deadly quiet to Blake, and I hoped for his sake he rec¬ 
ognized my tone. “Get out.” 

The rage was mounting inside me. I felt my face 
growing hot, knew my eyes were wild. Blake stared at 
me, then turned to Valerie. 

“Goodbye, Mrs. Garth. I’ll look forward to seeing 
you again.” 

I stepped aside, impotent rage setting me afire. He 
walked by me. 
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Valerie’s voice was scathing. “That was a fine exhi¬ 
bition.” 

My voice shook. “Must you shame me in my own 
house?” 

There was more I wanted to say, more I felt driven 
to do, but I was afraid to let myself speak again, or to 
get near her. She stared after me as I turned and left 
her scented bedroom. 

That night Mingo found me propped against a bunk- 
house post. 

My eyes were closed. If I opened them, I saw that 
nightmare again. But even keeping them closed I could 
not escape it. No matter how much I had drunk all day, 
I could not forget, either. 

“Boss.” Mingo’s voice was worried. 

I,opened my eyes, moaned. 

“You all right. Boss?” 

“What?” 

“What, happened to you, Mr. Garth?” 

I spoke slowly, my tongue thick. “I don’t know.” 

“How did you get out here?” 

“I don’t know that, either.” 

I tried to get up. I clung to the post and pulled up¬ 
ward slowly. Suddenly I slipped and fell. Mingo bent 
over, helped me to my feet. 

I spoke slurringly. I had to explain. God knew, pride 
was all I had left. I had to try to keep that. “It was— 
something I ate at supper, Mingo. I—just reached here 
—on the way to check the stock. I must have col¬ 
lapsed.” 

“Sure, boss.” Mingo was no gentleman, perhaps, but 
he knew what an important thing a man’s pride is. 
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Mingo supported me as I shook my head, trying to 
clear it. 

“Where’s Mrs. Garth?” 

‘He spoke hesitantly. “She ain’t here—” 

I pulled away, swaying on my feet. The world spun 
around my head. Suddenly I was sober, cold and empty. 

“Where is she?” 

“She—left.” 

I grabbed him violently, shaking him. “Where? 
Where’d she go?” 

Mingo was frightened. He caught my hands. “With 
that preacher ... I been trying to find you, Mr. 
Garth.” 

I shook my head. I moved toward the stable, and I 
staggered once, but it was no longer the effects of the 
drinking. Tears welled hot and painful in my eyes. 

Mingo followed me with the lantern. 

I threw a saddle on my horse, swung into the saddle. 
Mingo wanted to ride with me, but I raged at him, curs¬ 
ing him, warning him to stay where he was. 

I had never galloped my purebred so swiftly as I 
pushed him that night on the road to Lime Rock. I 
knew I might ride him to death, pushing him like that, 
or kill both of us in a fall in the darkness. I no longer 
cared. If this was what life held for me, I was not anx¬ 
ious to cling to it. 

There were sounds in the night, but I did not hear 
them. There was nothing but the pound of the horse’s 
hoofs, the throb of blood in my temples. 

At the forks in the road, I reined up. While my horse 
trembled, panting, mouth foaming, I bent low from the 
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•■saddle and examined the damp ground at this inter¬ 
section. 

The hoof-prints and the tracks of the buggy wheels 
led to the right. I straightened in the saddle, glanced 
toward the rising hills and urged my mount forward. 

I reached the crest of a low-rising hill. Far below 
me, in the moonlight, I saw Blake’s buggy fording the 
creek and emerging on the other side. My golden horse 
was trembling now, but I drove my heels in his belly 
and thoroughbred that he was, he responded for me 
■one more time. 

I did not follow the road, but cut across the grass 
land downward so that if Blake stayed on the winding 
Toad I would meet them in a far turn. 

I galloped across the plain, emerged on the road. I 
stayed there in the saddle awaiting the approach of the 
buggy. I could see it in the distance. 

After a moment, I realized they had come to a halt. 

Slowly I rode toward it. 

When I was near, I saw that Valerie was in Blake’s 
arms. The night, the world, the plains, everything 
whirled about my head. I spurred my horse forward. 

When they saw me, they quickly parted. I stared at 
Valerie, straightening her dress. 

I said, “I’ve come to take you home, Valerie.” 

Blake cut in. “She’s not going with you.” 

I had taken more from him than I had ever taken 
from any man on earth, perhaps because he was the 
minister at my church, replacing Reverend Pickering 
who had christened me. I don’t know. All I knew was 
that I could not take any more, and I hoped he saw 
that. For his own sake, I hoped he saw that I was driven 
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beyond reason. But evidently he did not see it, or did 
not care. 

I moved forward. 

Blake reached behind him suddenly and pulled out 
a shotgun. I drew up, staring at him. Was this a man 
of God? He aimed the gun at my chest. 

“You can’t get away with a thing like this. Rev¬ 
erend,” I said. 

He was like a man possessed. He pressed the trigger. 
Pellets whistled past my head. 

“Now, get back out of the way,” Blake said, “or next 
time I won’t miss.” 

“This is the biggest mistake of your life, Reverend.” 

He raised the gun again. “I warn you. Garth. Have 
you any idea what buckshot will do to a man’s face?” 

I stared at him, still unable to believe this was hap¬ 
pening. I was immobile for a moment. Then slowly, I 
pulled my horse around, off the road. 

Blake whipped his horse, the buggy leaped forward. 

Stunned, I watched it race along in the darkness, dis¬ 
appear in the distance. 

I slumped forward in my saddle. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Garth was sitting forward, tense in the witness chair. 
Sweat stood across his forehead. His hands were 
clasped. He stopped talking, remained perfectly still for 
a long time. Finally he leaned back. 

His voice was husky. “I suppose I should have tried 
to stop him, but in spite of everything, I didn’t want 
Valerie to get hurt.” 

Griggs’ voice was low, sympathetic. “We^ understand, 
John.” He cleared his throat. “To what do you attrib¬ 
ute your collapse the night your wife ran off?” 

Garth lifted his head. “I think it’s pretty clear.” He 
paused, looked across the silent courtroom. “The food 
I ate at supper had been tampered with.” 

There was a rising hum of excited voices in the court¬ 
room. 

Frisbee rapped for order, but his own face was grim 
and pale, he did not threaten this time to clear the 
courtroom. 

Griggs stood there, waiting until the clamor had sub¬ 
sided. Then he turned, glanced at Carlin. 

“Your witness,” he said. 

County Attorney Carlin got slowly to his feet. He 
walked to the witness chair. His voice did not sound as 
if he had been very deeply affected by what Garth had 
said on this stand. 
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“You haven’t finished your story, Mr. Garth. . . . 
What did you do the next day?” 

Garth stared at him, his squared jaw set. His eyes 
glinted. He held his aristocratic head erect. 

“I went to get my wife.” 

“Precisely—at her parents’ home?” 

“Yes.” 

“With the idea of killing all three of them.” 

Garth’s voice rasped. “No. That isn’t true. I love my 
wife. All I wanted to do was bring her home.” 

Carlin’s voice was deceptively soft. “What prevented 
you?” 

“Her father. He started shooting as soon as Lundy 
and I walked into the house. I took Lundy because 
everybody knew he was like an animal in his adoration 
for my wife. He would not have harmed her—any 
more than I would have. But Horvat started shooting. 
We had to fire in self-defense.” 

Carlin spoke slowly. “He presumed to outshoot two 
armed men?” 

“He had his gun ready. Ours were in our holsters.” 

Carlin held his gaze. “I see. Now, Mr. Garth, on the 
day you went to the Horvat ranch to—get your wife 
back—did you know she was going to have a child?” 

Garth exhaled. “I did not.” 

“Didn’t she tell you?” 

His eyes were agonized. He swallowed hard. “No.” 

Carlin smiled. “No? Was there any reason why she 
would hold back such an important fact from you?” 

Garth sat there a long time, looking at his bronzed 
hands. At last he forced himself to raise his head, and 
he spoke quietly. “Yes. I couldn’t have been its father.” 
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There was a moment of shocked silence. It was as if 
there was no sound in the whole territory, as if the 
world for the moment had paused. Then the room was 
an uproar. People shouted, turning to each other, talk¬ 
ing, their faces pulled. 

Griggs was on his feet immediately. 

He threw his hand over his head and the spectators 
gradually subsided enough so that Griggs could make 
himself heard. 

He faced the judge. 

“Your honor, I move that this heinous charge of 
murder be dismissed on the grounds that John Garth 
did what any man in this room would have been proud 
to do.” 

Half the spectators leaped to their feet, cheering. 
Frisbee rapped his gavel. 

“I shall clear the court.” 

The people did not subside, there were calls from 
the corridor and the voices roared in through the opened 
windows. 

A deputy entered from the side door. 

He handed the judge a note. Frisbee read it quickly. 

Then he pounded for order. Gradually the people 
quieted. 

Frisbee looked at Griggs over the tops of his glasses. 

“Counselor, I have been informed that Mrs. Garth 
is able to testify.” 

The room whispered, then paused, stunned, waiting 
for Frisbee to continue. 

“Therefore, I deny the motion for dismissal.” 

Garth did not move. His face was gray. He sat in 
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the witness chair staring across the heads of the spec¬ 
tators. 

Griggs moved back to the defense table, his face 
troubled. He fiddled with some papers on its smooth 
top. 

Carlin took some moments to absorb the news. He 
frowned. 

He spoke loudly. “Will she testify for the defense, or 
for the prosecution, your Honor?” 

Frisbee said, “I don’t know. However, since this is 
a trial for murder, with men’s lives at stake, the court 
will call Mrs. Garth.” 

Griggs leaned up from the papers on his table. 

“Where is Mrs. Garth?” 

Frisbee glanced at the note again. 

“Her condition will not permit her to enter the court¬ 
room. Therefore, this court will adjourn to Dr. Jack¬ 
son’s clinic.” Then he held up his hand, addressed the 
jurymen. “Do not discuss this case with anyone, and 
permit no one to discuss it with you.” 

He rose then and stepped down from the bench. 
Mingo and Garth rose. Accompanied by armed deputies 
and Griggs, they moved toward the side door. The spec¬ 
tators were already pushing their way out of the court¬ 
room, and those in the courtyard were streaming to¬ 
ward the Doctor’s house. 

The shaky fence toppled with the first weight that 
was put against it. The doctor stood on his porch, 
watched the crowd gathering, trampling over the fallen 
fence and into his yard. 

The citizens divided to form an aisle for the defend¬ 
ants from street to front door of Dr. Jackson’s house. 
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A respectful quiet descended on the crowd as Garth 
passed, head high, eyes straight ahead. 

Garth entered the house without seeing the man who 
swuijg down from his saddle, tossed his reins over the 
hitching rail before the saloon. He crossed the street, 
stood at the rear of the crowd, gazing over their heads 
at the clinic. One of the men in the crowd, turning, 
caught sight of the newcomer. 

He spoke to him. The newcomer nodded. The crowd 
parted slightly, allowing him to slowly and quietly push 
his way through them to the front door of the house. 

It was Herb Garth. 

The furniture of the clinic had been arranged to ac¬ 
commodate the court. Frisbee seated himself at the 
doctor’s desk at one end of the long room. The jury 
was lined on two benches along the right wall. Beyond 
the first juror, the French doors were opened to venti¬ 
late the room. 

Outside the crowd pressed as closely as possible to 
these open French doors. There was an excited hum of 
voices, but it died when Nurse Linsey wheeled Valerie’s 
bed into the room. 

She placed the bed against the wall opposite to the 
jury. 

Next to the bed was a table stocked with bottled 
medicines, bandages and surgical instruments. On top 
of this was Valerie’s hairbrush. 

Her luxuriant blonde hair fanned out on the pillow. 
Her eyes appeared large and febrile in her abnormally 
pale face. 

She looked first at Blake who stood at the rear of the 
room. Then after a moment her fevered gaze moved to 
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her husband who sat a few feet from her, a deputy at 
his side. When she looked at him, there was no recogni¬ 
tion in her face. She closed her eyes briefly. 

Frisbee said to the doctor, “Is she strong enough?” 

Jackson shrugged. “She insists.” 

Frisbee looked at Valerie. “Mrs. Garth, you realize 
that this court desires to hear whatever you have to say 
that will throw light on this case, but it does not wish to 
jeopardize your health, or your life.” 

Valerie nodded. Her voice sounded weak. “I am well 
enough for this.” 

Frisbee nodded to the clerk. The clerk stood beside 
Valerie’s bed. He held the Bible. 

“Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God?” 

Valerie raised her hand to touch the Book, but then 
she hesitated as someone in the rear of the room caught 
her attention. Her lips parted, she tried to smile. 

Herb Garth had stepped into the room, stood tight¬ 
mouthed with his back to the door. John Garth followed 
the direction of Valerie’s gaze, and his face became sud¬ 
denly grayer. His hand on the table clenched. Blake 
frowned faintly. 

Herb spoke suddenly in the stillness that blanketed 
the room. 

“Tell the truth, Valerie—all of it.” 

Valerie looked at Herb a moment longer then she 
turned, raised her eyes to the clerk. 

“I do—I swear to tell the truth.” 

She leaned back against the pillow. Obviously she 
was attempting to conserve her strength for something 
she needed to do above everything else. 
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Frisbee leaned across the desk, voice kindly. “We 
know what a strain this is on you, Mrs. Garth. We will 
eliminate cross-examination. Just tell us your story as 
best you can.” 

“Thank you, Your Honor. I guess it all began when 
we arrived in America.” Valerie closed her eyes. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A DELIVERY WAGON Carried our belongings to the small 
ranch house my father had bought in the valley. We 
were smiling and hopeful—already in love with our new 
home. 

Refugees from a foreign land—seeking a new home, 
a land of opportunity, where all of us could make a 
fresh start. 

The church was our only link with the world we had 
left behind. It helped to ease the homesickness we felt 
at first. 

We mixed with the church people, found them kindly 
and friendly. 

We were chatting with a group of them when I looked 
up and met the gazes of two men who appeared so much 
alike that they must be brothers, I decided. 

I was aware these two men were watching me. One of 
them attracted me from the first. I liked his kind face, 
and there was something in his eyes. . . . 

I learned they were the Garth brothers. Then one 
day, mother called me, and led me into our living room. 
There was a visitor at our house. A Garth, she said. My 
heart rapid, I went with her and John Garth was stand¬ 
ing with his back to the fireplace, an imposing figure of 
a man, talking with my father, and I heard my father 
tell him he honored us by calling. 
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They introduced us. I was somewhat afraid of this 
tall man. I could not say why—except perhaps it was 
cruelty I imagined I saw in his cold blue eyes. I dis¬ 
played my best manners. 

My parents were much impressed. I wanted to please 
them and they thought him a man of position and 
wealth—and great charm. 

But for me there was just one thing wrong—^he was 
the older brother of the man whose face had attracted 
me, whose eyes had warmed me. . . . 

I heard John Garth speaking to me as he bowed over 
my hand, asking permission to call. 

I did want to please my parents—with our people 
this is almost a duty in a child—and I loved them. So I 
consented to John Garth’s calling on me. 

John Garth called regularly. He took me over miles 
of land, and all of it Garth land. In his buggy he would 
show me lovely vistas that were just small parts of his 
whole ranchlands—more land than I had ever seen in 
my homeland. 

He lost no time in proving to me in many ways the 
extent of his wealth. 

Mother was working on a sampler by the window 
and father was seated in his favorite armchair, smoking 
his pipe one day when I came in from a ride with John. 
I must have shown my unhappiness. Both of them rose, 
watching me apprehensively. 

“Did you have a pleasant ride, darling?” Mother 
said. 

I was afraid to speak for fear I’d cry. 

Father cleared his throat. “Well?” 

I steadied myself with my hand on a chairback. I 
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whispered it. “He said he spoke to you about marrying 
me? Is this true?” 

Mother put her arms about me. “Yes. We have 
reached an agreement.” 

“But why didn’t you tell me?” 

“We wanted him to tell you,” Mother said. “We 
wanted you to experience the joy.” 

I stared at her, bewildered. “But I am not in love 
with him.” 

Mother’s voice was soft. “You are too young to know 
about love. It will come to you.” 

“But why must I—” 

“Valerie, darling,” Father broke in gently, “in these 
matters of which you have no knowledge, you must 
trust your mother and myself. Mr. Garth is a wealthy 
man, and his family is much respected in this com¬ 
munity. If—our families are united in marriage, it will 
establish us here.” 

Mother patted my shoulder. “And you need not feel 
inferior. We have agreed, according to custom, to give 
Mr. Garth a substantial amount of money as a dowry.” 

Father’s voice was weary. “Yes. Quite a substantial 
amount.” 

Mother glanced at him. “But we feel it is an invest¬ 
ment in your future happiness, one that will be repaid 
many times.” 

I felt smothered by their arguments. I fought to con¬ 
trol the tears that brimmed in my eyes. 

“I don’t know him—he frightens me.” They looked 
at me oddly and I hesitated, unable to put my feelings 
into precise words. “He seems so strange.” 

Mother hugged me close against her. “My baby. It 
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is sudden, I know. But there is time—it will be all 
right.” 

I raised my face, stared into my mother’s eyes, hop¬ 
ing to see if she really believed this. 

We were married. Reverend Pickering stood smiling 
at the group around us. 

Father stood behind me. I was in my wedding dress 
over which mother had slaved for weeks. 

John was beside me and hk brother was a step behind 
him. 

Garth bent and kissed me lightly on the lips. He 
offered me his arm, tall and I’m sure, gallant looking 
to every other woman at the church. 

Herb stepped up, smiling. “Brother, don’t I get to 
kiss the bride?” 

John spoke very slowly. He said, “Sure, Herb . . .” 

Herb moved closer, his gaze on mine. I felt my heart 
hammer crazily. I wanted to run away. I wanted to—I 
would not let myself think what I wanted. His mouth 
against mine was fire—the kind of fire I had sought 
always to gain the warmth I needed so terribly. 

John was watching us, his eyes cold. I pulled away 
from Herb, seeing the way John was looking at me. A 
shadow of fear flickered through me, darkening the 
bright day. 

That night in our bedroom I was wearing an old 
fashioned, but very new long white dressing gown cov¬ 
ered with lace and frills, all of it hand-made by mother. 

Nervously I was hanging my clothes in the closet. 
I brushed the handle of a mirror perched on the dresser 
and it tumbled to the floor. I heard the crash and 
wheeled around, staring at the shattered glass. 
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In my high-strung state this was a most evil omen. 
I uttered a stifled cry and then bent to pick it up. 

I heard John calling from the front room. 

“Valerie.” 

“Yes?” 

“What’s keeping you?” His voice was slurred. 

“I’ll—be right out.” 

I picked up the shattered mirror, looked around help¬ 
lessly. I placed it on the dresser, stared at myself in the 
mirror. My face was white, drawn. I poked at my hair 
nervously and went out of the bedroom. 

The hallway was dark. I moved slowly toward the 
lighted parlor, one hand touching at the wall for support 
as I went to meet my husband. 

When I entered the living room, John was standing 
at the table, pouring liquor from a half-empty bottle. 

He did not turn around. His shirt collar was opened, 
his hair mussed. 

“Sit down, my bride.” 

I obeyed, sjtting stiffly on the sofa, more afraid of 
him than ever. 

“What were you doing in there?” he said. 

“I was unpacking.” 

He smiled over his shoulder, mouth twisted. “Your— 
trousseau?” 

“Yes.” 

He turned then. “And you have a nice trousseau? 
Lots of soft, silky things—like that thing you’re wear¬ 
ing?” 

“Yes.” 

He moved toward me. He was unsteady on his feet. 
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His mouth twisted and his eyes glittered in the lamp 
light. 

“You look frightened.” 

“I—don’t mean to be.” 

“You weren’t frightened when you kissed my 
brother.” 

I tried to smile. “That was nothing—just a matter 
of custom.” 

“Just a matter of custom!” He laughed and drained 
off his drink. “Apparently custom is very important to 
you people.” He leaned forward, face sweated. “Know 
how much I got for marrying you?” 

“My dowry?” 

“Fifteen thousand dollars.” He laughed again. “Fif¬ 
teen thousand dollars for making you a Garth. That 
was what it was for, wasn’t it?” 

I tried to smile. I could not look at him. 

“Wasn’t it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You know, all right. You think it was worth it?” 

My voice shook. “Please! What do you want of me?” 

He glanged around the room. “Romantic, isn’t it? 
Isn’t it the way you’ve always dreamed of romance and 
marriage?” 

I turned my face away. 

“I will do my best to make you a good wife.” 

He reached down suddenly, yanked me roughly to my 
feet and pulled me close against him. 

“Good—you can begin now.” 

He forced his opened mouth against mine, brutally, 
savagely, his breath hot and reeking of whisky so I was 
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suffocated. It was more the kiss of an animal than a 

I struggled to get free, but he was strong, too strong, 
and cruel with his strength. 

Finally, I broke away, put my hand against my 
bruised mouth, stared at him, the terror pulling my 
face. 

“You hurt me . . . what’s the matter with you?” 

He turned on his heel, went back to the table and 
sloshed out a full glass of bourbon. 

He brought it to me. 

“Here. This’ll make it all seem better.” 

I looked at it, not wanting it, afraid to refuse. 

“Take it.” 

Obediently I took the brimming glass of straight 
whisky. With him watching me, mouth twisted, I raised 
it to my lips, took a sip. 

I almost dropped the glass because I gagged and 
coughed. 

He watched me coldly. 

“Try again,” he said. 

“I don’t want it.” 

“I said try again.” 

I looked at him. I saw I had no recourse. Again I 
raised the glass to my lips. This time I was able to get 
the drink down, but I shuddered and my eyes watered. 

“Makes you feel better, doesn’t it?” 

I didn’t answer. The room was swaying slightly and 
I felt ill. I saw him return to the table and fill my glass 
again after drinking from the mouth of the bottle him¬ 
self. 
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He came back to me, handed me the glass. “This’ll 
help even more.” 

“I don’t want it.” 

“Take it.” 

I tried to move around him, going toward the hall¬ 
way. He grabbed my arm in his bruising fingers and 
swung me back. 

His eyes were cold, narrowed, without soul. “You’ll 
drink it.” 

He placed the glass in my hand. Watching him, and 
trembling, I raised it slowly to my mouth. 

He snarled at me. “Pretend it was my brother asking 
you. You’d go along soon enough then.” 

“Oh, John, I hardly know your brother—” 

“I know him real well. Know what he wants, too. 
The ranch, the land, the cattle.” He stared at me. 
“You.” 

I stared at him, frowning. “How can you think that 
of your own brother?” 

There was a wildness, kin most to insanity in his 
voice and in his face. “Don’t talk to me about brothers.” 

He released me and paced the room in a kind of mad 
frenzy. 

“I know about brothers. I’ve had four years of 
brother fighting against brother. Brother spying—and 
informing on brother.” 

He whirled around, faced me. “That was my job dur¬ 
ing the war. To break brothers down, to whip them, to 
torment and torture them, until from their bleeding 
mouths I got them to implicate and condemn their own 
brothers. You look at me in horror. You tell yourself 
I’m no longer human—I’ve been brutalized by my part 
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in that war. Well, that was my job. Four, long sicken¬ 
ing years of it.” 

I stared at him. At last I knew his terrible secret. My 
trembling fingers lost their grip on the glass and it 
shattered on the floor. 

His laugh was brutal. 

“So don’t you ever trick me. Don’t you ever try to 
trick me, with my brother or anyone else.” 

I stood there, stunned. The first shock passed, leaving 
me empty and shaken. I turned, ran toward the hall¬ 
way. 

He strode after me, swiftly, catching me and spinning 
me around. I saw the pleasure he got out of this, the 
excitement at seeing me afraid of him. 

“Let me go.” 

He laughed and kissed me hard on the mouth. I 
struggled, trying to free myself. 

“Not like this—please.” 

His laughter rose against my hysterical cries. He 
grabbed me brutally and swung me up in his arms. 

“Please—please.” 

He strode down the hallway and into the bedroom. 
I sagged against him, in terror. 

A few weeks later. Herb and I were at the dining 
table. We had waited an hour for John, but he had not 
come in. I was wearing a dark gown, and knew my face 
looked more pale than ever, but I tried to smile, to hide 
the way I felt from John’s brother. 

Herb sat across the table from me, obviously ill at 
ease. 

“Wonder what’s keeping John?” he said. 

I fussed with the napkins, the silver. The tensions 
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had been building inside me since that first night in thisj 
house. 

I continued to try to keep my thoughts out of my 
voice. “He’ll be in soon—he’s out on the range.” 

But I was not deceiving Herb. There was kindliness 
in his tone, the kind that made me want to cry out. 

“Give him a chance, Valerie.” 

I stared at him, wondering what he would say if he 
knew just part of the truths about his brother that I had 
learned in these weeks: fhe way the war had brutalized 
him, the sadistic pleasure he got from hurting the help¬ 
less around him—and I suppose even this was a hang¬ 
over from those years when it was his job to torture and 
torment and humiliate his prisoners. 

I said, my voice low. “Do you know what your 
brother is like. Herb?” 

He nodded, and his kindly eyes held understanding, 
even for John Garth. “He went through a lot in the war. 
Don’t ever think that doesn’t change—and even warp— 
a man, Valerie.” He sighed. “I was the lucky one. I was 
too young so I stayed home. He had to do the fighting 
and the killing. I know ho'w much I owe him.” 

I stared at Herb, the goodness in him, the way I knew 
he suffered indignities at John’s hands just because 
John had fought a war—and he had not. 

I could not hold the^words back. “But he resents you, 
he hates you. Herb, everything about you. Don’t you 
know that?” 

Herb got up. He came around the table and touched 
my shoulder gently, his hand firm and cool and reassur¬ 
ing—a touch I needed so terribly. 

“I know, Valerie. I know all about it.” His voice was 
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soft. “But all he needs is a chance, a little time to work 
things out. He’ll be all right again.” 

I turned, looking up at him. Tears brimmed my eyes 
and I hoped my face did not reveal to him all I had 
suffered these last weeks. But I knew. It was there for 
him to see, because I could not conceal it any more. I 
was too alone and too afraid. 

My voice trembled. “Will he. Herb? Will he?” 

We were very close. I saw Herb’s hands move toward 
me, and my heart pounded. For a moment I knew he 
was going to take me in his arms and I strained toward 
him, unhappy and needing. But in the same instant I 
saw him clench his fists and withdraw. His voice was 
husky and deep. “Try, Valerie. Try.” 

I stared up at him and the words crossed my lips like 
a cry of pain. “Herb, why did it have to be him? Why 
couldn’t it have been you?” 

He held my gaze, looking deep into my eyes. Sudden¬ 
ly then, he reached down, pulled me to my feet. I 
pressed my body against him, and lifted my li^^tQ 
I trembled at his touch, and his ki §5 kind of 

fire that warms and heajs^-tgh^*cleanses. 

The wqrl^d T^aSspinning through a mist of loveliness, 
1 was brought back rudely by the sound of John’s 
laughter. 

I ripped myself away from Herb, terror welling 
through me and drowning all the sweetness I had known 
for an instant in the eternity of physical and mental 
agony. 

Herb turned slowly and faced John. 

John was standing in the doorway. I do not know how 
long he had been watching us. 
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Still laughing he advanced toward us. 

He shook his head, his voice dangerous and tense, 
very low. “Always trying to take something away from 
me, aren’t you, Herb?” 

Herb did not answer. I stood there, afraid my legs 
would no longer support me. Already my mind was try¬ 
ing to conjure up what sort of horrors John would cold¬ 
ly heap upon rne after this night. 

He walked slowly around the table, unblinking, his 
gaze on us never wavering, eyes cold with amused con¬ 
tempt. 

His voice went on, “Funny how long you’ve been 
jealous of me.” His laughter mocked Herb. “The young¬ 
er brother, cheated out of everything—the ranch, the 
money, the good times. ... So you try to get even by 
going after my wife.” 

Herb stood very calmly, a faint smile at his lips. The 
anger was in him, and the tension, but it did not show 
in his voice. “That isn’t true, John—” 

John’s voice lashed out. “Isn’t it? You think I’m 
blind? You think I don’t know what’s been bothering 
you ever since I told you I was going to marry Valerie?” 

The smile died and a look of contempt crossed Herb’s 
face. He glanced at me, his voice soft. 

“Tm sorry. I’ll move out to the bunkhouse. It’ll be 
better for all of us.” 

He did not look at Joi\n again. He turned and walked 
out of the room. I saw John’s raging eyes follow him, 
but gradually he got himself under control. 

After a moment he picked up a table knife, inspected 
it, replaced it on the cloth. His voice was deceptively 
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soft. “If I ever catch you two together again, I’ll kill 
you both.” 

He crossed to the buffet, poured himself a long drink. 
I watched, feeling the horror festering and mounting 
inside me. Then he sloshed whisky into a second glass, 
turned, and came toward me, smiling, watching my 
face, the two glasses in his hands. He moved in on me 
and I retreated until my back touched the wall. I sagged 
there, staring up at him. 

I was kneeling beside the bank of our creek. I was 
doing the laundry. John had ordered it. “Keep busy and 
you’ll keep out of mischief,” he said. Everything he 
could think of to have me do that might humiliate me 
was what he commanded. 

I soaked the clothes in the stream, soaping them and 
then beating them against a flat rock nearby. This had 
been standard procedure in the army, John had told me 
with a cold smile. 

I heard hoofbeats and looked up. Herb stopped 
across the creek, staring at me. He had knapsack and 
saddle-roll tied behind his saddle. I flushed faintly at 
the way he looked at me, but continued working. 

Herb dismounted and waded across the stream to me. 

His voice was bitter. “I suppose this is prisoner inter¬ 
rogation method number three—?” 

I shrugged. Whatever spirit I may have brought to 
Garth Ranch with me was quite beaten, and gone. “The 
work has to be done.” 

“There are other ways of getting this work done.” 

“This is his wqy. . . 
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Herb squatted on his heels beside me, put his hand on 
my shoulder. 

“I’m leaving, Valerie. Now. I want you to go with 
me.” 

I stood up. Herb too rose and kept his hand on my 
shoulder. I brushed a wisp of hair from my face. 

I shook my head. My voice was flat. “No, Herb. He’s 
my husband.” 

His voice rasped. “I know that. But by now I know 
something else. Something I’d never admit before. He 
isn’t any good. I’ve watched him these last few months. 
He’s getting worse. He’s like an animal.” 

I just shook my head. Once I may have had spirit 
enough to fight for a chance at freedom. I no longer 
had it. I was unable to speak. 

Herb closed his fingers on my shoulder. “Look what 
he’s done to you. He’s broken you—the way he used 
to break prisoners in the war.” 

My voice trembled. “He’s my husband—” 

“But don’t you understand about him now? Don’t 
you know that Pa went broke trying to pay for his gam¬ 
bling and drinking when he was running around the 
country. That’s why he didn’t come home after the war. 
He was having too much fun, raising too much hell, 
breaking Pa’s heart—ap4 costing him every cent he 
had.” He forced me to lift my face and meet his gaze. 
“Don’t you know why he married you?” 

“I know it all.” 

“Then come with me. For your own good.” 

I shook my head. On me at least, John Garth had 
done his job well. I was afraid even to speak against 
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him any more. “He’s my husband,” I repeated. “I 
promised I’d be a good wife.” 

Slowly, Herb released me. He stood looking at me 
for a long time, frowning, his face gray. Without an¬ 
other word he recrossed the stream. He swung up into 
the saddle. 

Completely lost, I stood there, my shoulders slumped 
round and watched him until he disappeared in the dis¬ 
tance. 

I returned to the house, walking slowly, a person de¬ 
void of hope. I carried the wicker basket of laundry on 
my hip. As I came out of the hammock and stepped 
into the sunlight, I saw a familiar buggy in front of the 
house, and then I saw Mamma and Papa sitting in the 
front seat. 

John was standing beside the carriage. 

I was too far away to hear the conversation, but I 
could not pull my gaze away from John. 

He had a horsewhip and he was gesturing with it, and 
I saw the livid rage in his face. I had never supposed 
he would talk to my parents in such,insane anger. 

I lowered the basket to the ground. I started forward 
toward them, and then fear stopped me. For a moment 
I was paralyzed. I no longer had any courage left to 
face John when he was in such a state of mind. 

But I could not stand there and see him abuse my 
parents. I swallowed back my fear and broke in to a 
run across the sun-scorched yard. 

“Papa . . . Mamma.” 

John heeled around, saw me, leaped to the side of the 
carriage to stop me before I could get to them. 

My parents half-rose in the buggy, watching. 
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My mother was staring at me, my dress, the haggard 
look of me. Her voice was an agonized cry. “Val¬ 
erie . . 

My outstretched hands were only a few inches from 
my father’s side when John grabbed me. It was almosfj 
as though he allowed me almost to reach them . . j 
another form of his refined cruelty. 

He jerked me back and swung me away from the 
buggy. When he released me, I staggered backward, try¬ 
ing to catch my balance and then I reeled to the ground. 

Mamma uttered a stifled scream, her hand against 
her mouth. My father moved to climb down from the 
wagon, his face rigid and fiery with the blood throbbing 
into it. 

John heeled around, voice cold. “You climb off there, 
Horvat, and I’ll give you the beating of your life.” 

I struggled to my feet and ran to John’s side. I caught 
his arm, clinging to it so he could not raise that horse¬ 
whip. 

My voice was frantic. All I could do was shake my 
head. “Please, Papa . . . it’s all right. Stay where you 
are.” 

My father had gone through hell in his homeland, he 
was no longer afraid of what any man could do to him. 
But he was afraid for me. His voice was strong—the 
first strength I’d known expressed in my behalf in all 
these months. 

“But, Valerie, my child—” 

I broke in, speaking wildly. I knew my father would 
die to keep me from being hurt, but I knew something 
more terrible. John Garth would kill him, just for the 
pleasure it would give him. 
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“I need no help . . . believe me.” 

Garth laughed. “You hear that, Horvat? Now get off 
my land, and stay off.” 

Father stared at me. I nodded at him, moving my 
head quickly. Not knowing what else to do, father 
picked up the reins. 

Suddenly John flung me aside, lashed at the rumps 
of father’s horse with his whip. 

The startled beast reared. Father and Mother were 
thrown back against the seat as the frightened animal 
galloped away. 

John stood, his face twisted with gratified laughter, 
and watched until they had passed through the big gate. 
Then he said, with ironic sadness in his tone, “I’m sorry 
you interfered.” 

He buried his fist in the palm of his hand. 

I could not care what revenge he would have on me. 
I stared after the racing carriage. 

“What did they want?” 

“Money,” he answered, voice cold. “What else?” 

He turned on his heel and strode toward the house. 
I stared at his back, knowing he was headed toward the 
liquor cabinet and whatever he planned for me. I turned 
and stared longingly after the carriage which was dis¬ 
appearing in the distant heat waves. 

I could not control the tears which streamed down 
my dust-covered face. 

Somehow after that I persuaded John to accompany 
me to the church in Lime Rock. Perhaps he liked to 
show me off, the way he liked to parade his golden 
purebred. He liked to have the best of everything, he 
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liked to be admired. He got pleasure from seeing other 
men looking at me. 

This Sunday as we got in our carriage, I stared 
straight ahead of me, but John glanced back to the 
crowd around the church steps where Reverend Blake 
was shaking hands with his congregation. 

John said, “The new minister has a way with words, 
hasn’t he?” 

“He’s an educated rrian.” 

John glanced at him again. “Maybe he’s a little too 
educated—folks around here won’t trust him.” 

He flicked his whip and we moved away in our car¬ 
riage. 

Outside town, John slowed the horse and we niove^ 
at a leisurely pace in the brilliant ^ 

colt pranced aroupd itc- g^razing mother out on the 
A lO'.'tiy sight, but I was too unhappy, too im¬ 
mersed in my thoughts to smile at the happy picture 
the colt made. 

John was silent too, and his eyes were narrowed. He 
was deep in thoughts of his own. 

Finally, he glanced at me. 

“You know, I sometimes forget how pretty you are, 
Val. The way that Blake stared at you reminded me 
that I have the best looking wife in town.” 

This innocent tone was the way he had started his 
tormenting me about Herb. I would not allow myself to 
be pulled into it this time. 

“I don’t think the Reverend was interested in my 
appearance.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong.” 

I glanced around at him, my face muscles rigid. 
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“Is tormenting me your only amusement?” 

He gave me an innocent smile. “I’m a jealous hus¬ 
band, that’s all.” 

Words fought to be uttered, but I bit my lip. I turned 
away, watching the flat plains, scorched brown, the way 
life was. 

After a moment, I said, “John, please, I would like 
to leave the ranch and return to live with my parents.” 

“Sure you would . . . but I’m not ready to let you.” 

I pressed my hand against my cheek. “It’s not for 
myself that I ask. Whatever you have done, I have 
taken . . . but I can’t any more.” 

“Why not? And who else would you be asking for?” 

I held my breath. “I . . . I’m going to have a baby.” 

John expressed nothing in his face. But I knew he 
was shocked. His hands gripped the reins tighter. He 
did not look at me, but stared straight ahead, his face 
looking as if it had been hewn from cold granite. 

“When’d you find out?” 

“I’ve known it for some time. I can’t stay here any 
more—the things you do . . . you might injure my 
baby—or kill it. I’m no longer able to—endure the life 
you’ve made for me at the ranch.” 

John said, “I don’t want a child. I can tell you this. 
I don’t want to have to support you or your brat.” 

I shrugged. My voice was bitter. “There’s nothing 
either one of us can do about that now.” 

Garth turned, looking at me. “Isn’t there?” 

I was cold in the midday heat. He brought his whip 
down hard across the horse, forcing it to lunge ahead. 

Frightened, I gripped the arm supports. I screamed 
at him. “What are you doing?” 
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He did not answer. Staring ahead, he brdught the 
whip down with all his strength, again and again. The 
horse raced as though trying to escape this agony baing 
inflicted upon it. The buggy bounced on the narrow 
road, striking rocks and swaying crazily. 

In panic, I caught at his arm. He thrust me aside, 
whipping the horse like a mad man. 

“Stop . . . stop, please.” 

The horse was frothing, eyes distended, running away 
now. The carriage rocked from side to side almost over¬ 
turning with every swing it made. 

We careened through the gate, swaying wildly and 
raced to a halt in front of the verandah. 

The horse panted, legs trembling under him. 

Without even glancing toward me, John leaped down 
and strode across the verandah. He let the front door 
slam after him as he entered the house. 

Pale, pains darting through me, I stayed there 
slumped across the seat. I was afraid I was going to 
need assistance, or I would not be able to get out of the 
carriage at all. 

I don’t know how long I stayed there. Slowly I man¬ 
aged to raise myself. I tightened my fists on the seat, 
steadying myself until the house and cottonwoods 
stopped wheeling about my head. I climbed to the 
ground, rested against the wheel and then walked to¬ 
ward the house. It seemed miles away. 

It was hours before I could fall asleep. I was tired 
all the way through, but my weariness did not match 
my agony, mental or physical. 

Finally, I sank into restless sleep, tossing about on 
the bed, twisting in the covers. My breathing was heavy 
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and uneven. I would waken suddenly, then drift back 
into sleep. 

I heard the heavy tread of his feet in the hallway. At 
first, I told myself it was a nightmare conjured up by 
my tormented mind. 

The footsteps stopped outside my door. I wakened 
then, my eyes wide, my whole body gone to jelly in the 
extreme fright I felt. 

“Val . . . wake up.” 

He pounded on the door. He twisted the doorknob. 
I told myself I was thankful I’d locked it. But I knew 
no door could bar him if he made up his mind to enter. 
Its being locked would infuriate him. Realizing this, I 
watched the frantic twisting of that knob, feeling the 
terror mounting. 

“I’m telling you,” he shouted. “Open this door.” 

His fists came down with greater impact each time. 
The house itself seemed to reverberate from the pound¬ 
ing against my door. 

I pressed my hands over my ears. 

“Open up . . . open up.” 

I remained there, unmoving, unable to move. The 
pounding stopped for a moment and I exhaled, realizing 
in the tense silence that I had not even been breathing. 

“All right, then . . .” 

The weight of his body slammed against the door. 
The house shook on its foundations. The windows clat¬ 
tered and the pictures trembled on the walls. 

I swung out of bed, moved as swiftly as I could across 
the room. I turned the key in the lock. I heard his satis¬ 
fied snarl of laughter. 

He kicked the door open and entered the room. I re- 
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treated the length of the room, slumping against the 
wall. He lifted the lamp he carried slightly above his 
head so its glow bathed me. 

“I’m sorry you were so afraid of me, Valerie.” 

“You tried to kill me today.” 

“I have no intention of killing you now . . .” He 
stared at me in the lamplight. “Do you want to be free 
of me?” 

“Yes . . .” The word fell from my mouth like a 
prayer. 

“Then come along.” 

I did not move. I no longer trusted even his smallest 
promise. 

“I won’t hurt you . . .” 

He stood aside, giving me a free aisle to the door. I 
hesitated, looking at his sardonic mouth, then I moved 
past him, into the hall. 

Holding the lamp high, he followed me down the hall, 
lighting the way. He moved by me into the living room 
and set the lamp on the table. 

I saw that several sheets of paper were laid out be¬ 
side pen and ink. Garth brushed a whisky bottle and 
glass to the side of the table clearing a space for writing. 

He indicated a chair in front of the cleared place. 

“Sit down.” 

I sat down. It was as though I no longer existed by 
my own will at all. 

“I want you to understand something, because if you 
do, maybe you’ll be willing to help.” 

“Help you?” 

“And yourself, and ‘our’ baby.” He sloshed half a 
tumbler of whisky. “If I were to let you go, so that you 
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could divorce me, you’d have every right to sue me for 
the return of your dowry—and maybe even more. And 
even though I’m a Garth, and you’re a Horvat, you 
might win your case.” 

“Just let me go,” I whispered. “I won’t ask for any¬ 
thing.” 

He drank deeply. “A woman with a baby can become 
very grasping, especially with a mother like yours whis¬ 
pering in her ear.” 

“I give you my word—” 

“That isn’t good enough. You could change your 
mind later—when you forgot. I think it would be wiser 
if you wrote a little note.” 

I stiffened. “A note?” 

He nodded. “To a man who’s new in these parts, a 
handsome, educated man the people don’t know and 
probably resent a little.” 

I hesitated, feeling more ill. “The new minister?” 

He inclined his head, smiling. “You see, I’m going 
to divorce you. And to make that possible, you’re going 
to have a lover.” 

“No one will believe it.” 

He smiled crookedly. “Everyone’s always ready to 
believe the worst . . .” His face went taut. “Now will 
you write the note?” 

I shook my head. “I can’t.” 

“Write.” 

I tried to get up from that table. He gripped my arm 
thrusting me back in the chair. He stared down at me. 

“Write, Valerie.” 

“No . . . please!” 
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He slapped me across the face with the back of his 
hand. “Write it.” 

“I can’t. I can’t.” 

He caught the front of my gown. My head sagged 
back and he slapped me back and forth methodically. 
I struggled to get free. 

But, by now, I suppose all of you know, I wrote the 
note. I was not the first helpless human being John 
Garth had forced to write notes of treachery. 

John was standing at the window one morning, star¬ 
ing into the yard. He had been there for sometime wait¬ 
ing. I stood behind the sofa. He had refused twice to 
allow me to leave the room, or go out of his sight. 

I heard a buggy pull to the hitching rack. I felt my 
face burn, and there was an emptiness about my heart. 

John turned and smiled coldly across his shoulder. 

“He’s here. You can go in your room now. And don’t 
come out until I call you.” 

“Please, John, I beg you.” 

“Do as I tell you.” He laughed. “Think about your 
child—and getting away from here.” 

I hesitated, staring at him, then I turned and walked 
out of the room. 

The Reverend visited me several times after that. 
John would stand nearby, watching us closely, a faint 
smile on his face, his eyes narrowed, though he was al¬ 
ways overly gracious to the minister. 

I wanted to warn Reverend Blake, but always John 
was there—just near enough that I could never risk say¬ 
ing anything. 

The Reverend was very kind to me; he knew I was 
under some terrible emotional strain, but I could not 
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tell him what it was. He talked to me of different places. 
He said, “My uncle’s favorite was France. He would 
stand in front of the great cathedrals for hours, admir¬ 
ing their peace and their beauty.” 

When I would glance at John, his face would be 
pulled into a look of contempt and boredom—cathe¬ 
drals were not his idea of beauty in France. 

One day John walked out with Reverend Blake and I 
watched them through my bedroom window. Reverend 
Blake drove off and John watched him a moment, 
thoughtfully, then turned and strode toward the house. 

He tossed away his cigar before he reached the steps. 

I tried to hide the fact that I had been crying. I knew 
he was coming into my bedroom and I tried to compose 
myself. I turned from the window and faced the door, 
resigned to anything with him now. I had lost all hope. 
The door opened and John entered. 

“Blake was very disturbed by your attitude today, 
Valerie.” 

“If you hadn’t come in when you did, I would have 
told him the truth.” 

“I think you would have regretted it.” 

“I cannot go on, letting you do this to him.” 

“I know ... I think it’s time you wrote him an¬ 
other note—an important one.” 

I shook my head, my eyes brimming. “No ... no, 
please.” 

John lighted a cigar, taking his time about it. He 
puffed deeply on it so the end glowed red. Then he held 
it in his fingers, studying that burning end. 

“During the war, as I’ve told you, Valerie, my job 
was gaining information from prisoners.” 
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“Yes—” 

“I had a reputation for always getting what I 
wanted.” 

'He glanced at the cigar again and advanced slowly 
toward me. 

It was night—another night in this endless nightmare 
—and again the lamp was on the table surrounded by 
writing paper and pen and ink. 

But I was lying on the sofa, on my side, my face^ 
pressed against the cushions. 

My dress was ripped aQr,:,« shoulder. 

John walked ^^Itothe room. He stood a moment look- 
si^'aown at me, then went to the sideboard and poured 
liquor in a glass. 

“Well, I think the Reverend Blake has received your 
message by now . . .” 

He brought the brimming glass of whisky to the sofa. 

I turned my face, trying to move away from him. 

“Take it. You’ll feel better.” 

When I did not respond quickly enough to suit him, 
he grabbed my shoulder with his free hand and twisted 
until I rolled over on my back. 

I grimaced and whimpered at the pain. 

He closed his hand on my jaw, squeezing until I 
parted my lips. Then he poured the whisky down my 
throat. 

I sagged back against the sofa and watched him. He 
returned to the sideboard and poured'himself a drink 
from another bottle. He raised his glass in a sardonic 
toast. 

“To you and the good Reverend. . . .” 

Suddenly I could not see him clearly. Then the whole 
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room shifted out of focus. John began to whirl before 
my eyes . . . 

I wakened in a bed. I whimpered, fighting against 
opening my eyes. I did not want to go on living. The 
light was painful against my eye lids. 

I opened my eyes and saw my mother’s face close 
over mine. Her face was worried, she had been crying, 
but she smiled when I opened my eyes. 

But I was still too dazed to believe I was in my par¬ 
ents’ home. I did not know how I got there. 

Mother stroked my forehead. She whispered, as she 
had when as a child I’d wakened frightened. “There, 
there, darling . . . you’re safe now.” 

“How . . . how did I . . . ?” 

“Don’t talk . . . just rest.” 

Afraid it was a trick,. I lunged upward in bed. It 
seemed to me I heard John’s voice. It struck through 
me and I trembled. 

I looked at mother’s frightened face. She had heard 
it, too. It was true. John’s voice rang through the house. 

“Where is she?” 

I heard my father’s voice. “There is no one here. 
Garth. I swear it.” 

I struggled to get out of bed. 

“Where is Reverend Blake?” I whispered. 

Mother’s voice was frantic and frightened. “He is 
gone . . .” 

My legs were shaky. I staggered once crossing the 
room. Mother followed, her hands pressed tightly over 
her heart. 

John was standing just inside our front door. 

The first thing I saw was the gun in his han9. 
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Poor Lundy was standing slightly behind him, his 
hands on his hips, his face troubled and his lips parted 
as he tried to comprehend what was going on. 

John turned when mother and I entered the room. 

“Where’s Blake?” John said. 

“He’s not here,” I said. 

John’s mouth twisted. “Too bad. Guess I’m a little 
late. I wanted to get the two of you together . . .” 

I saw him tilt the gun toward me. I remained immo¬ 
bile. Mother cried out and father lunged for his big 
Austrian hand-gun on the mantel. He grabbed it, and 
fell to his knee, firing. 

John’s first shot struck me, but he was already heel¬ 
ing around toward father and I suppose that’s what 
saved my life. 

Father fired and Lundy staggered back against the 
wall, driven there by the impact of the bullet before 
he could draw. 

Father was struck by John’s next shot, but he man¬ 
aged to fire again, creasing John’s arm. Then he toppled 
dead. 

Slammed back against the door by father’s bullet, 
John pulled the gun around and cold-bloodedly shot my 
mother. She staggered backward and sank half in the 
hall. 

Then he turned his gun once more on me. . . . 
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CHAPTER IX 


There was not a sound in the room as Valerie stopped 
talking. The attention of everyone was focused on her 
stricken face, her hands twisting at the sheet on her 
bed. 

“It was here in this room, under Dr. Jackson’s care, 
that I came back to consciousness . . . and here I 
learned that—my parents were dead.” 

Exhausted from her long statement, Valerie let her 
head sink back against the pillow. 

She closed her eyes. 

The room remained silent. Slowly Griggs got to his 
feet. He let his gaze move from the exhausted girl on 
the bed to the judge. He spoke deliberately. 

“Your Honor, we have heard three versions of this 
unfortunate tragedy. I hoped you would wait until after 
you had heard more than Reverend Blake’s story to see 
how much of the truth he was telling. Now, much as it 
saddens me, I cannot help but believe that this woman 
has distorted the truth to conceal her shame.” 

He shook his head. His voice was low. “I pity her, 
but I submit that we cannot believe her.” 

A whisper rode across the stillness in the room. 

“As proof,” Griggs said, “I call your attention to the 
letters. . . . That she was forced to write them against 
her will is to me, inconceivable.” 
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He stood there, staring at Valerie. 

She opened her eyes and looked at Griggs a moment, 
then let her gaze move to Dr. Jackson. 

She nodded just slightly. 

Dr. Jackson moved forward and stepped close to her 
bedside. There was not a sound from the people watch¬ 
ing. He put his arms gently behind her neck. He helped 
her slowly to a sitting position. 

Then he unbuttoned her hospital gown. It fell away 
from her back, revealing a long wide bandage on her 
bare back. 

From the table, he picked up a surgical scissors and 
quickly cut away the bandage. 

A dozen ugly round scars marred the whiteness of 
Valerie’s skin between her shoulder blades. 

There was a sharp gasp as though from one person 
instead of the crowd. 

Dr. Jackson turned slowly and faced Judge Frisbee. 
“These burns, your Honor, are of comparatively recent 
origin.” 

Frisbee nodded. He looked at Valerie. “Mrs. Garth, 
how did you receive these burns?” 

She spoke tiredly, her voice filled with tears. . . 
the second letter to Reverend Blake . . . the one ask¬ 
ing him to take me away ... I refused to write it. My 
husband—” 

She pressed the back of her hand against her mouth, 
unable to go on. 

There was a moment of shocked silence. 

Frisbee glanced questioningly at Jackson. * 

The doctor said, “These burns could not have been 
self-inflicted, your Honor.” 
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No one seemed able to pull his gaze from Valerie’s 
mutilated back. 

Garth moved suddenly. The sight of Valerie’s back 
told him certainly how this trial would end. 

He turned, jerked his head at Mingo. Mingo lunged 
toward the gun-box where the deputies had parked their 
guns. 

Mingo grabbed a gun for himself, tossed another one 
to Garth. 

The people in the room were still stunned by the 
sight of Valerie’s scarred back. There was reaction time 
when they saw what Garth and Mingo were doing. 

Before anyone could stop him, Garth sprang forward, 
knocking Jackson out of the way. 

He grasped Valerie behind the shoulders, pressed the 
gun to her throat. 

His wild eyes raked the people before him. 

“Don’t make me kill her . . .” 

Even the men who had reached for their guns, 
paused. They stayed unmoving, watching him, seeing 
the madman he had become. 

Frisbee spoke sharply. “Mr. Garth, you are destroy¬ 
ing whatever sympathy this court—” 

“I don’t want your sympathy,” Garth snarled across 
his shoulder. 

He glanced at Mingo. Mingo disarmed two deputies. 

Garth laughed. “All right, you people. Everybody out 
of here—except Blake.” 

The stunned crowd moved herd-like toward the 
doors. Herb moved out with them, too. 

Garth faced Blake. 

“You, preacher, clear the way for us.” 
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“She can’t be moved.” 

“She’ll die, preacher, unless you do as I say.” 

Blake stared at him a moment, turned and walked 
toward the door. Supporting Valerie with one arm. 
Garth marched her in front of him to the door. He kept 
the gun at her back. 

Quiet fell over the shocked crowd as the front door 
opened and Blake came out, followed by Valerie and 
Garth, and then Mingo. 

The townspeople opened an aisle for Blake. He 
moved steadily toward the hitching rack and the horses. 

As Blake reached the fallen gate. Herb moved out 
of the crowd, standing between Blake and Garth, gun 
in his hand. 

“Step aside. Reverend,” Herb said. 

Blake said, “For her sake, let him pass.” 

Herb shook his head slowly. “I know what I’m do¬ 
ing.” 

Blake hesitated and then stepped into the crowd. 
Garth and Mingo had stopped. 

Garth said, “Move, Herb.” 

Herb shook his head. “This is one time you won’t 
have your way.” 

Garth glanced at Mingo, nodded. 

Mingo, his gun already leveled at Herb, pressed the ^ 
trigger. But Herb fired first. 

Mingo spun all the wav^r&ufid^ dropped his gun, and 

/e]ljcrQ5S-the,:-rark. 

The strain suddenly took its full effect on^Valerie. 
She went limp, sagging toward the ground. 

Momentarily, Garth presented an open target. 

Coldly, Herb fired again. 
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Garth’s own gun roared a split-second later. The 
force of Herb’s slug, catching Garth under the ribs, 
smashed him backward to the ground. 

The bullet from Garth’s gun creased Herb’s neck. 
He dropped his gun, sank slowly to his knees. 

The crowd remained frozen. Then Reverend Blake 
moved past them and stooped to lift Valerie in his arms. 
She looked at Herb, and then at Blake questioningly. 

She whispered, heartbrokenly, “Herb . . . is he . . ?” 

Blake glanced across his shoulder at Herb, then 
looked at Valerie. 

“No—Herb will be all right.” 

A faint smile tugged at Valerie’s lips. The people 
parted and Reverend Blake carried Valerie back into 
the doctor’s house. 

Dr. Jackson was moving to help her. 

The men closest to Herb lifted him and carried him 
gently inside the house and to the clinic. 

The crowd, this scene stamped indelibly upon their 
minds, began to disperse, moving away thoughtfully 
and silently. They gave wide berth to the bodies of John 
Garth and Mingo. When the last of the townspeople 
were gone, they lay alone on the deserted street. 
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